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Daniel 
Decide 


AUSTIN 

“I see a possibility of ar- 
riving at some agreement—I 
mean there’s a hope, let’s say 
hope rather than possibility 
—I’m not ready to give it 
up,” said Gov. Daniel of a 
special session for teachers’ 
pay probably no sooner than 
Feb. 1. But, he said, “I’m not 
going to call ’em just to see 
‘em kill off the program ... 
I’m not going to spend $250,- 
000 here down a rathole.” 

Trying to extract any more ex- 
plicit resolution from the Govern- 
or’s remarks at his first press con- 
ference in four months was a 
dangerous game for the full press 
corps on hand. When one reporter 
asked him, “In other words, you 
plan to call a special session ...” 
he bristled with offended sincerity 
and replied: 

“I haven't said that. I’m telling 
you the absolute, sincere truth. I 
plan to call a session if I feel 
there’s a reasonable possibility to 
pass that program. If I do not... 
I will not call it. For you to judge 
that I’m not telling you what's in 
my mind, you'll be giving the 
public the wrong impression. I’m 
telling you exactly what’s in my 
mind.” 

Reporters assessing the figures 
he gave them on legislators’ re- 
plies to his request for their views 
on a session generally had to con- 
clude that he would have a diffi- 
cult time passing a pay raise and | 
financing it in a special session. | 





He asked the legislators tw 
questions: did they favor the| 
higher teachers’ pay, and did they 
favor a special session? 

To the first question, 20 of 25 
senators replying said yes, six of 
them tying their answers to spe- 
cific kinds of tax rrograms they 
favored or opposed. Of 92 House 
members replying, 77 said yes; 
but 33 of these 77 stated reserva- 
tions, 12 of them going as far as 
to say teachers’ pay is not an 
emergency matter. Another 54 of 
the House members had not re- 
plied at all. 

To the second question—did 
they want a special session—nine 
senators said yes, two said no, 14 
were noncommittal; 47 represen- 
tatives said yes, 24 said no, 20 
were noncommittal. One was 


° 





Cox Announces 
For Governor 


AUSTIN 

Jack Cox, ex-FIA leader, an- 
nounced for governor Thursday. 
“I am not running against any- 
body,” he said. “At this point it 
looks like anybody who will be 
running will be running against 
me.”’ 

As for his party connection, he 
said, “I just call myself a Demo- 
crat. I suppose I’m of the old Jef- 
fersonian school ... that govern- 
ment is best which governs least. 

. I hope the Shivers organiza- 
tion will support me.” He said he 
had talked to ex-Gov. Shivers. 

Cox quit as executive secretary 





of Freedom in Action Nov. 30. 


Can't 
Yet 


against the entire program. 

Daniel was inclined, he said, to 
look at the 77 for the pay raise 
instead of the 47 for the session 
as an indication of public opinion. 
He was thinking that “once they’re 
down here” they would vote their 
convictions on the _ program, 
whether they had wanted to be 
called or not. But he allowed that 
the results indicated to him “that 
before any decision can be made,” 
he needs more replies from House 
members. 


Tax Issue Vital 

He was concerned by the fact 
that “almost a majority indicated 
they put the type of financing 
ahead of the job of improving the 
schools.” For himself, the Gov- 
ernor said the state should “do 
the job” to avoid federal aid, 
which would “in my opinion re- 
sult in some federal controls even- 
tually.” (He stressed the word, 
“some.”) 

Some reporters pressed him on 
the authenticity of the need for 
higher teachers’ pay. He was 
asked if the “average teacher's 
salary from state and local sour- 
ces” was a fair basis for compari- 
son between states—he thought it 
was. Had the figures listing Texas 
2lst among the states been ad- 
justed for cost of living or aver- 
age income? No, he said, but these 
correlations would not make 

(Continued on Page 3) 





Austin Land 
Sold to Sears; 











Only One Bid 


AUSTIN 

A 34-acre green space in Austin 
was sold to the single bidder, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., for the 
$800,000 Mayor Tom Miller an- 
nounced months ago was the start- 
ing bid price he and Sears, Roe- 
buck had agreed upon. The city 
council’s action was unanimous. 
Petitions of protest were on file 
with more than 3,000 names, 500 
or 600 short of the required num- 
ber, and citizens opposed to the 
sale were still seeking legal bar- 
riers to its consummation at mid- 
week. 

City Attorney Doren Eskew 
called for higher bids six times 
and received no response from the 
packed city council room. Mayor 
Tom Miller, who has been criti- 
cized by former newspaper editor 
Edmunds Travis for advocating 
selling the land on such short no- 
tice that other prospective buyers 
have not had adequate time to 
make necessary surveys, inter- 
rupted the silence to say to 
George Riggin, the Sears mana- 
ger in Austin, “Y’all like to raise 
your own bid a little?” The crowd 
laughed hard. 

Eskew told the Sears officials, 
“The council is not obligated to 
accept your bid.” “Anybody else 
like to bid?” Miller asked. “We'll 
just leave it open about three 
minutes longer,” Eskew said. In 
about 30 seconds Eskew asked 
three more times and announced 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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Liberals Hit 
By McClellan 


The conservative Demo- 
crats of Dallas, replying 
the Truman rally (Obs. Oct. 
23) with a McClellan banquet 
of their own, responded only 
mildly to the idea of Lyndon 
Johnson for president and 
wildly cheered states’ rights 
voting for men and not par- 
ties, and the 1959 labor 
passed by the Congre 


Sponsors of the dinner 
ex-Sen. William A. Blal 
ert Clark, chairman of 
son clubs in Dallas, an 


a co-chairman of tt 
clubs; Manuel DeB 
Prather, Wallace Sa. 


Drake, conservative 
leaders; Dick West, edit 
er, Dallas 
banker who has endo! 
and others. Many of tt 
have supported Eisent 


News; Be! 


Proceeds from the 
earmarked for the 
cratic committee, whict 
to support the Dem 
inees for vice-president 
dent. 

In his press 
John McClellan, 
Arkansas, said 
closest to my philosopl 
the Democratic contend 
enthusiastically support 
son when we get t 
tion in Los Angeles nex 


confe 
Der 


John 





—and perhaps even before,” he 
He warned that the wrong nom- 
inee or the wrong campaign could 
be hard on Democrats. “We may 
tl! away our opportunity,” he 
aid. He said Paul Butler’s state- 
ments are “disconcerting to the 
arty and are uncalled for.” 


nrow 


‘Conservative Southern’ 
From what was said and who 
as there, outsiders would have 

been hard put to understand the 

purpose of the gathering. 

But this is Dallas and, as Honor 
Guest Governor Daniel said, “Dal- 
seems to do things 
right and in a big way.” A total of 
1,152 bankers, industrialists, and 
business leaders and their 
well-dressed wives were present; 
Daniel said the crowd was 
that “Dallas will 
> to work for the right kind 
f Democratic Party in our state.” 

Earlier, county chairman Ed 
Drake keynoted the theme of the 
meeting from his party standpoint: 
‘The people here,” he said, “stand 
for the traditional principles of 
the Democratic Party—the preser- 
vation of states’ rights and indi- 
freedoms. If those princi- 
are lost, the party is an empty 


always 


z0V 


evidence con- 


vidual 
ples 
shell.” 
J. E. Connally, chairman of the 
Democratic executive com- 
made it official by 


(Continued on Page 3) 


state 


mittee con- 





HUMPHREY SETS FARM PLANS | 


Hubert Humphrey shot 
two deer, talked to a lunch 
group, said Democrats must 
nominate a liberal for presi- 
dent, said Lyndon Johnson is 
a great American, and shook 
the rafters at a Texas Farm- 
ers Union convention by con- 
demning the Republicans as 
enemies of the farmers. 

He flew to Johnson’s ranch 
Thursday night (“purely social,” 
he said; the same invitation given 
any visiting senator, said John- 
son's office). Johnson woke him 
up at 5 am., and they went hunt- 
ing. “I fired two shots and killed 
two bucks, a nine-point and an 
eight-point,” Humphrey said. Then 
they flew to Houston for a lunch 
arranged by Houston oilmen and 
Johnson men J. R. Parten and 
Marlin Sandlin. ° 

Humphrey told the lunch group, 
“We hunted deer on the range— 
both as non-candidates. Lyndon 
had several chances to draw the 
bead of a rifle on me but I came 
back without a scratch.” Johnson 
said Humphrey is “one of the most 
distinguished Americans this cen- 
tury has produced.” 

Humphrey also said Johnson is 
“a great political leader. I have 
said this in Minnesota and I say 
it in Texas. There are times when 
he has not followed my advice 
but perhaps that is why he is al- 
ways re-elected. He is a big man, 
a big Texan, a great American.” 

In his talk at the luncheon 
Humphrey said the U. S. must 
war on illiteracy, hunger, and 





.disease. He said the country has 


enough surplus wheat to produce 
60 billion loaves of bread while 
Russia does not have such pro- 
ductivity 

He told Houston reporters he 
doubts that any Democratic can- 
didate can get the presidential 
nomination on two or three bal- 
lots. “We have a mighty good ar- 
ray of winning candidates. But 
whoever gets the nomination will 
be a liberal. If he isn’t, he could 
not be elected.” 

Who would get the nomination 
if Humphrey were on the moon 
unable to accept it? “I’d like to 
assume they would send a rocket 
up to bring me back down,” he 
said. 

Asked about Sen. William Prox- 
mire’s criticisms of Johnson, 
Humphrey replied, “I don’t agree 
with his statements, although 
some people thought it might 
have been better for me if I had.” 

Arriving in Fort Worth for the 
Farmers’ Union speech Friday 
night, Humphrey was asked if he 
considers Johnson a constructive 
liberal. “I call Sen. Johnson a 
very competent, able leader,” he 
replied. “He is my very good 
friend. He certainly isn’t a con- 
servative. I believe he classifies 
himself as a middle-of-the-road 
liberal.” 

At the Farmers’ Union ban- 
quet Sen. Ralph Yarborough 
glowingly introduced Humphrey, 
and Humphrey responded with 
high compliments for Yarborough. 








Also present at the 600-person 


banquet were Jerry 
president, Texas AFI 
Mrs. R. D. Randolpt 


tic national committee 

Holding forth an 
quarter, Humphrey n¢ 
audience during his 
of ideas for farm ref 
covery. He was appla 

The American farms 
day’s forgotten man”’ 
come dropped 24 per< 
lion—during the fit 
fourths of 1959 and h 
power the lowest if 
19 years. Republicar 
down to “We like Ef 
phrey said. 

Granting the basi 
overproduction, Repu 
tled on “the most int 


| 


Sen. Hubert Humphrey | 


the farmer‘s back .. . then maybe 
won't produce so much.” 
This has hurt consumers (prices 
up), the workers (basically 

onsumers), the businessmen 
(less income to buy their goods), 
and still the surpluses are several 
times what they were when “this 
deliberate farm deflation policy” 
began 

“And if the Republicans in 
Washington knew anything about 
human nature, they would have 
from the beginning that 
increased production— yes, sur- 
pluses—would result from delib- 
erately depressing farm prices. As 
long as the American farmer is a 
free and independent man, he will 
try to make up for lower prices 


ney 


are 


known 


‘| by planting more. It's just plain 
tion to it: lower price ak} 


common sense and economic ne- 
cessity,” Humphrey said. 

“The true surplus” is hunger 
at home and abroad, he said. He 
advocates spending funds for “food 
for peace” instead of for storing 
food. He suggests putting young 
men to work in U. S. forests and 
parks—‘“a Youth Conservation 
Corps.” He has “a food stamp 
plan” to supplement the diets of 
needy U. S. citizens. 

“Present farm policies have 
paved the way for the seizure of 


America’s vast acres of agricultur- 


al land by corporate interests, by 


corporate powers,” he said. 


He proposed four goals: deter- 


| mining a fair price for farm goods 
}and a fair income standard for 


farmers. “Income per farm per- 
(Continued on Page 3) 








SOME LIBERALS, STENNIS BACK LYNDON 


said ADA’s 
“Senator Johnson lacked 
| minority and the President, “work-| interest body that the elections of | either the convictions of his words 
with discerning Democrats,”| 1958 seemed to promise, then the| or the courage of his convictions.” 


AUSTIN 


Five liberals well known 
in the state, Mrs. Maury 
Maverick, Sr., ex-Rep. Maury 
Maverick, Jr. and Albert 


Pena of San Antonio, George 
Nokes of Waco, former sen- 
ator and candidate for lieu- 
tenant governor, and Tom 
Moore, former district attor- 
ney of Waco and candidate 
for attorney general, have as- 
sociated themselves’ with 
Johnson for president clubs. 
A Johnson for President club 
announced Bexar County 
with Reese L. Harrison, president 
of Friedrich Refrigerators, Inc 
the chairman. Other members in- 
cluded the Mavericks, Sheriff 
Owen Kilday, Cong. Paul Kilday, 
Cty Cmsrs. Pena and A. J. Ploch 
Cty. Democratic chairman 
Knight SDEC member 
Peace Valmo Bellinger and 
Archie Johnson the Negro 
community, Rep. Franklin Spears 
Robert Lee Bobbitt, former attor- 
ney and Spike Brenan, 
Daniel's 
manager 
In Waco, 


ciuo Was 


was in 


James 
John 


of 


general 


Gov local campaign 


a McLennan County 


formed for Johnson 
Nokes and Mrs. Elizabeth Estes of 
Lorena named co-chairmen 
Harlon Fentress, published of the 


Fentress 


were 


newspapers, 
until the co-chairmen were elect- 


ed. Others present included Cong 


presided 


Bob Poage. Tom Moore, and Ab-| 


ner McCall, 
school and a 
Freedom in Action.” 
McCail said he had been 
ciated with conservatives, and ex- 
treme conservatives and extreme 


dean of Baylor 


law | 
statewide leader of | 


asso- 


’ | 
liberals might put up candidates | 


against Johnson, “but 
best exemplifies both and 
both could have confidence in 
him.” 

Johnson. 
Kansas, Iowa, 


sides, 


meanwhile, 


and Missouri. In 


Johnson | 


toured 


Hutchinson he called Eisenhower | 


nan 
‘ 


“this warm and friendly 
but said he not the 
1960. In Wichita he 
U.S. being second in the battle of 
brains. In Council Bluffs he ad- 
vocated a push to outer space. In 

Louis he advocated his bill 
r FHA-type loans to college stu- 
In Des Moines he advocated 
staff di- 


-offensive 


1s Issue 1n 


a 
‘ 
fi 


; ste 
Gents 


an economic general to 


rect a monetary counter 


spoke of the| 


against Russia, and at a news con-| 


| ference there he said he is not aj ter, said the 1959 “battle of the; it is to go down in history as the| plaform,” 


candidate but “would not say I} 
would not serve.” 

I Washington Sen. John C.} 
Stennis Mississipp Democrat, 
said Johnson has the “knowhow 
and drive and w c a fine | 
job” and ke a “very strong 
candidate.” 

In Mount Pleasant, Sen Russell | 
Long, Louisiana Democrat, said he | 
is inclined to think Johnson will | 
get the Democratic nomination | 
and that he, Long, thinks | 
son is the logical choice. He} 
quoted Sen. Harry Byrd that | 


moderate liberal 


Johnson is “a 


| take 


Passing through Houston, Sen 
Prescott Bush, Republican from| 
Connecticut and chairman of the] 
platform committee at the 1956 
Republican national convention, 
told the Houston Chronicle that} 


Lyndon Johnson is “too good for| 
the Democrats—I don't think they 
Lyndon is 


will nominate him 
a very able man.” 


Battle Line, the GOP newslet- 


He Didn’t Ask 
If He Could Ask 


Newsweek magazine for 
Dec. 7 reported, in “Washing- 
ton Trends”: 

“ ‘Rigging’ cn Capitol Hill 

“Here's one unlooked for re- 
sult of the television fix scan- 





dal: 

“All three networks are now 
taking a hard new look at one 
of their staple commodities— 
the filmed interview with sen- 
ators and congressmen 

“While these 
look spontaneous, they actu- 
ally are rigged to this extent: 


shows may 


Very few congressmen will 
go near the camera unless || 


they are permitted to approve 
in advance the questions that 
will be asked 

“One network has an unused 
film of a senator exploding at 
an interviewer who strayed 
from the prepared text 

“‘I didn't 
that 
roared. ‘Now 


agree to answer 
question,’ the 
get that camera 


senator 


out of here!’ 

‘The senator? None other 
than Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson.” 











' constructive 


budget” was won by a united GOP 


ing 


but scoured Johnson (a) for brag- | 


ging with “rigged statistics” that | 
Democrats cut the budget and (b) | 
then, in Philadelphia, accusing the | 
GOP of “cutting the people's 
deams out of the budget.” 

Johnson himself conferred with | 
Kentucky Democrats at the home} 
of Gov.-elect Bert Combs and two | 
dozen others, including ex-Sen. | 
Earle Clements, who has resigned 
chairman of the Democratic | 
senatorial campaign committee to 
a Kentucky job and 
reportedly to work for Johnson for 


as 
state 


president. 

In Austin, Larry Blackmon of | 
Mineral Wells and Jake Jacobsen, | 
the state Democratic executive | 
committee secretary, were named | 
co-directors of the Texas Johnson- 
for-President clubs. 


Labor on Texans 


U. S. labor's analysis of the 1959 
Congress agrees with ADA's— 
that it failed to achieve major 
resoults. 

The voting record 
as reported earlier, gives Sen. 
Lyndon Johnson 10 good votes 
and one bad, Sen. Yarborough 11 
good and one bad. Marked-down 
votes by the Texans were on the 
same one _ issue—reforming the 
filibuster in the Senate. 

On the House side Labor ranked 
Texas congressmen this way 
(good votes first): Brooks 9-1, 
Beckworth, Ikard, Kilday, Pat- 
man, Thompson, and Thornberry 
7-3, Thomas and Wright 6-4, Ruth- 
erford and Young 5-5, Poage 4-4, 
Rogers Teague 3-6, Mahon 
2-8. Burleson, Casey, Dowdy, Fish- 
and Kilgore 1-9, and Alger 


for Texans, 


2 7 
ori, 


er, 
0-10. 

“The failure of the Congress to 
pass more major legislation to 
meet the needs of the people and 
of the nation is cause for regret,” 
said a legislative report from 
U. S. labor. 

With the President more vig- | 
orous and conservative, “time and | 
again” the Congress failed to pass | 
adequate programs “because of| 
the President's opposition; other 
times, the Congress was balked | 
by presidential vetoes.” 
‘There is little to cheer about” | 
the Congress’ record, and “if 





in 











- BOTTLE CLUBS THREATENED 


@ In Tenaha, Texas, a 34-year- 
old, $270-a-month assistant 
bank cashier—secretary of the 


First Baptist Church, president of 
the Businessmen’s Club, and head 
of the American Legion post—ad- 
mitted he changed “the figures in 
the books” of First State Bank and 
embezzled $340,000, which he sunk 
into his unsuccessful construction 
company. “I just kept getting in 
deeper and deeper,” said Clifford 
Gary 
e The U. S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus estimated Dec. 6 that as 
of July 1, 1958, the population of 
Texas was 9,324,000. This was l,- 
613,000 more than in 1950 
e Oilman Michael Halbouty, 
concerned by business criti- 


property | 


} 
fires were| 


a million dollars in 
losses. Most of the 
started by careless trash burning 
A crack-down on illegal bot-| 
tle clubs— generally, those | 
operated for a _profit—was an-| 
nounced by Atty. Gen. Will Wilson | 
,and Liquor Board administrator | 
Coke Stevenson, Jr. Wilson said | 
it’s legal to have a club in which 
members buy their own liquor and | 


; The Week in Texas 


the club sells them set-ups, or they 
pay a monthly amount into a 
liquor pool and are: charged a uni- 
form amount each month no mat- 


| 











cism of “partial conservation” of | ter how many drinks they have. 
oil under state laws and a proposal | Otherwise—especially if the pro- 
for uniform federal proration, said | prietor makes a profit—it's illegal. 
in Houston the states must provide Stevenson said “we're scared to 


“total conservation 


. develop-/| death” of gambling in club back 


ment, production, and handling of | rooms though they haven't found 


petroleum without 
waste.” 

The rash of fires in East 

Texas—57 on a single day, 
Nov. 27—were caused by the early 
frost and a dry-out of the dead 
vegetation, the Texas forest serv- 
ice said. Results: three deaths, half 
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preventable | any of it. Stevenson said Houston 


has 150 to 300 clubs, Dallas 90 to 
100, Fort Worth 18 to 25, Austin 
10 to 12, Galveston “at least’’ 50, 
Corpus Christi 19. 
@ J. W. Edgar, state education 
commissioner, turned down 
Houston teacher Charles Strange’s 
appeal from his dismissal by the 
Houston school board after alter- 





jlaid off during 





| cations with a student. Strange 


said he was fired for his union 
organizing. Edgar held the only 
issue he could decide was whether 
the local board acted within its 
authority. After a final appeal to 
the State Board of Education, 
Strange could go to court. 


@ A Dallas civil appeals court 
upheld Texas Employment 
Cmsr. Robert F. Newman in his 
minority argument that workers 
vacation shut- 
downs are entitled to unemploy- 
ment compensation whether they 
have vacation time coming or not. 
T.E.C.’s majority had held they 
had to have the time coming. 
ra Lester Graham, regional 
AFL-CIO director in Texas, 
launched a campaign to get union 
members to donate an hour's pay 
a month to the steelworkers for 
their national strike. 
Conrad Wirth, director of the 
Natl. Parks Service, is to sur- 
vey Padre Island personally pre- 
paratory to testifying before a 
Senate subcommittee in Corpus 
Christi Dec. 14 on the establish- 
ment of a national seashore area 
there. 
@ Highlander editor Lyman 
Jones’s campaign for a new 
sewage system for Marble Falls 
carried, 314-175. “The people of 
Marble Falls are to be congratu- 


rules and won, 





lated,” Jones wrote. 


progressive, enlightened, public- 


86th Congress miust earn its repu- 
tation in 1960," said AFL-CIO. 


Why did the Congress of 1959 | 


fail to live up to labor's hopes? 
Because, said Labor, of 


coalition. 2) “Rules of the Con- 
gress,” including the filibuster in 


the Senate and House rules. 3) | 


“Government by veto The 
use of the veto, and frequently 
the mere threat of the veto, has 
led to retreat after retreat. There 
has been too much ‘accommoda- 
tion’ to the President's wishes and 
too little concern for the public 
welfare.” 


AFL-CIO’'s congressional analy- |} 


three | 
things—1) a Southern-Republican | 


national 
| head. 


Heading off the fight for “a 
| workable anti-filibuster rule,” 
Johnson substituted “inconsequen- 
tial” legislation “bounded by the 
limits of Southern tolerance.” 

It Johnson had gotten any closer 
to the Republicans, “he would 
have been on the other side of 
them,” but as it was, he fell “into 
a punchless clinch with the ad- 
ministration,” Beer declared. 


Dallas Leaders 
For LBJ Named 


DALLAS 





Sis leaves aside direct discussion | 


of Sen. Johnson except for civil 
rights 

Johnson made the motion to kill 
a motion ‘to consider the 
60-36. AFL-CIO 
selected this as the test vote on 
Senate filibusters. 

“Following this 
Johnson and _ Senator 
(R.-Ill.) moved to change Rule 22 


vote, Senator 


to permit two-thirds of those vot- | 


ing, instead of two-thirds of the 
whole Senate, to close debate. The 
change, though in the right direc- 


tion, was minor,” remarks U. S. 
iabor’s analysis. 
Johnson's civil rights bill—to 


extend the life of the civil rights 
commission, provide federal pow- 
ers in bombing cases, and estab- 
lish a federal service to conciliate 
civil rights disputes—was “weak, 
lacking increased authority for the 
attorney general,” compared to a 
bill labor favored, said the analy- 
sis. 

Apart from the filibuster votes, 
Johnson and Yarborough were 
credited, on labor’s tabulations, 
with good votes on housing funds 
of $2.75 billion; statehood for 
Hawaii; $400 million for depressed 
areas; refusal to allow state courts 
to handle labor cases not handled 
by NRLB; removal of special tax 
credit on 4 percent of dividend 
income; TVA self-financing bill; 
re-establishment of GI Bill for re- 
cent veterans (Yarborough’s bill); 
passage of housing bill over presi- 
dential veto; extension of civil 
rights commission. On extending 
the federal temporary unemploy- 
ment compensation bill, 
borough went one-up on Johnson 
in labor’s tabulation because John- 
son was absent on the vote 


ADA’‘s Head Hits 


Meanwhile, in New Jersey, the 
president of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, Harvard government 
chairman Samuel H. Beer, 


slammed Johnson for failure to! 


fight for adequate housing, edu- 
cation, aid to depressed areas, and 
civil rights. 

“He took his stand on the Presi- 
dent's own ground—the budget— 


and tried to outdo the President | 


as an enemy of spending,” Beer 
said. “It was in effect no contest, 
but surrender.” After a smashing 
win in 1958, many are doubting 
the Democrats can win the presi- 
dency, and the fault is not Adlai 
Stevenson's or the Democratic Ad- 
visory Council's, but Johnson's, 
Beer said. 

After a brave opening speech, 
Johnson “proceeded to lead the 
Democrats in an inglorious retreat 
from his own words and the party 
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Dirksen | 


No references were made by 
Johnson leaders or the daily press 


Senate | 


|to the “commitee of 1,000” for 
Johnson for President as Robert 
Clark, Dallas attorney, named 


seven businessmen co-chairmen of 
the Dallas County Lyndon John- 
son for president clubs. 

They are Karl Hoblitzelle, Stan- 
| ley Marcus, George S. McGhee, 
S. J. Hay, Bert Fields, W. H 
Pierce, and Earl Hayes. 

Clark said the organization will 
actively solicit and welcome the 
help of all loyal Democrats. The 
co-chairmen said the purpose of 
the group is to “actively promote 
support of” Johnson for “nomina- 
tion and election to the presi- 
dency.” 

“The formation of the clubs,” 
they said, “is predicated on an all- 
out, all the way program to assure 
Sen. Johnson the support of Dallas 
County Democrats in the state 
May conventions as well as the 
November general election.”’ 

Joe Bailey Humphreys and the 
late Dan Patton, Jr., loyalist lead- 
| ers, several weeks ago warned 

Democrats not to join the clubs 
unless the leaders promised fo sup- 

port the Democratic nominees, 

whoever they might be, in the gen- 
eral election. 

Cordye Hall, loyalist precinct 
organizer in Dallas, charged, with 
reference to the co-chairmen, that 
only McGhee “might have sup- 
ported Stevenson in 1956. Stanley 
Marcus and others are known to 
have worked for Eisenhower for 
President. S. J. Hay, a former pre- 
cinct chairman, has been loyal to 
Ed Drake... W. H. Pierce signed 
a full page ad for Bruce Alger in 

| 1958.” 


LAND SOLD 


(Continued from Page 1) 
that the Sears bid was the high 
bid. 

All this took about five min- 
utes. 

The city council then accepted 
the bid and approved a long res- 
| olution, prepared in advance of 
the auction, authorizing the sale 
of the tract to Sears, Roebuck. The 
| resolution said the $800,000 Sears 
bid “is bound to be a fair price for 
| this land.” Opponents of the sale 
have maintained the land would 
increase in value if it were held. 

Sears spokesmen said they will 
build a regional shopping center 
on the land and lease out space to 
other commercial tenants. One 
speaker said it will be “the fin- 
est (store) we have anywhere.” 

Mayor Miller reviewed the 
promise of the city council to 
spend all the $800,000 on parks and 
| recreation improvements. Advo- 
cates of the city keeping the land 
| had proposed its use as a park or 
for other public purposes. City 
Mgr. W. T. Williams said the 
acreage sold was “not suitable for 
park purposes.” 
| “We thank all of you for coming 
out,” Mayor Miller said as the 
crowd began leaving. “I’m sorry 
there’s not any other bidder.” 
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The Last Statement 
From Dan Patton 








DALLAS 

Dan Patton, the rising Dallas 
loyalist leader who presided over 
the Truman rally attended by 6,- 
000 in Dallas—to which the Mc- 
Clellan dinner was the conserva- 
tives’ answer here this week—died 
Wednesday morning of a heart 
ailment. 

Monday Patton had joined Oscar 
Mauzy, Robert Mayer, Jr., and 
Alan Maley, liberal leaders in 
Dallas, in presenting an honorar- 
ium — reportedly about $1,000—to 
Speaker Sam Rayburn for his li- 
brary at Bonham. Meanwhile Joe 
Bailey Humphreys was in New 
York City making a similar pre- 
sentation to Harry Truman for his 
library at Independence, Mo. 

Patton’s last political statement 
was a criticism of the McClellan 
dinner and the participation of 
J. Ed Connally, chairman of the 
state Democratic party, in the 
function. His statement began with 
a denial of Dallas party chairman 
Ed Drake's statement that the din- 
ner was an official party func- 
tion, since, he said, it “has never 
been submitted” to the county 
committee. 

His statement continued: 

“Many of the sponsors of the 





McClellan dinner publicly sup- 
ported (Bruce) Alger against the 
Democratic nominee for Congress. 
How can state chairman J. Ed 
Connally participate in a func- 
tion where many of the partici- 
pants flatly refuse to go on record 
as supporting the Democratic nom- 
inees in 1960. 


“I call upon Chairman Connally 
to reaffirm his statement to me 
‘that elected party officials should 
support the nominees of the party 
or resign.’ It is well and gcod| 
for a man to be moderate, but one | 
cannot be moderately honorable | 
or stand moderately for party in-| 
tegrity. 

“Honest Democrats can only) 
wonder at the close collaboration | 
shown between Chairman mort 
nally and the only Democratic | 
county chariman in the country | 
who has never supported his| 
party’s nominees for president. | 


“Texas Democrats Monday 
night will watch with keen inter- 
est to see if Mr. Connally has the | 
political courage to stand before | 
Ed Drake & Co. and state that} 
‘Democratic Party officials should | 
support the nominees of the party | 
or resign’.” 


einiiaecstaa 








McClellan Banquet | 


|} in the electric and power indus- | 


(Continued from Page 1) 


“for sponsoring this official meet- 
ing.” 

Sen. McClellan, whose. chief 
claim to the political spotlight is 
his yeoman work in creating an 
effective demand for labor legisla- 
tion, declared, “I am a Conserva- 
tive Southern Democrat .. . and 
I'm going to stay a Southern Dem- 
ocrat and Paul Butler isn’t going 
to change me.” 

That brought a first burst of 
applause. He stayed a moment on 
safe ground with a tribute to “the 
real principles of the Democratic 
Party.” 

Then he stumbled slightly as he 
ventured an endorsement of Lyn- 


E. B. Germany's 
Bus Delegation 


DALLAS 

Three big buses’ from the 
strikebound Trailways com- 
pany were lined up outside 
Dallas Baker Hotel last Mon- 
day night. Huge signs on the 
sides proclaimed: “Lone Star 
Steel Employes Caravan to 
Hear the Greatest Statesman 
Senator John L. McClellan.” 


Aboard were “about 130 
steelworkers” come to swell 
attendance at the plush politi- 
cal meeting staged by the 
Dallas County Democratic 
executive committee to honor 
the conservative Arkansas 
Democrat. 

After the $20-a-plate Cor- 
nish hen dinner, the chartered 
buses for “the steelworkers 
from Lone Star, Texas” were 
explained. 

The buses were chartered 
by E. B. Germany, president 
of Lone Star Steel Co., who 
was chairman of ticket sales 
for the affair. 

“Did he furnish the buses 
for the 300-mile round trip 
and the $20 tickets for each 
passenger?” one of the pas- 
sengers was asked. 

“He sure did. There are a 
few union members along. But 
most of them are supervisory 
personnel and their wives,” 
the passenger replied. 




















farther and do a whole lot worse | 
than nominate Lyndon Johnson | 
for President.” This mild endorse- | 
ment brought even milder ap- | 
plause. 

He said the country now has a} 
divided government with a Repub- 
lican in the White House and Dem- 
ocrats in control of Congress. 
“There is no possibility that the 
Republicans can take over the 
Congress in the next election, but 
it would be easy to elect a Demo- 
cratic president.” 





The senator paused. There was 
no applause, so he hurried on: 

“But I'm not so interested in a 
victory for the party as I am in 
having a man standing for our 
traditional principles of govern- 
ment.” The audience clapped. The 
senator pressed on: 

“The Democratic Party could 
make some mistakes. We could 
blunder into defeat. It’s two dozen 
to one now that the Democratic 
candidate will be elected. 

“But if the Democratic national 
convention were to adopt a plat- 
form to condemn and attempt to 
castigate Southern Democrats it 
would only sow discord and dis- 
unity that would lead to defeat. 

“It takes a little more than a 
party label to win. If the Demo- 
crats want to win, they must give 
us a man. Figures show that there 
are more Democrats than there 
are Republicans. But people are 
becoming more independent. More 
and more of them are voting for 
the man instead of for the party.” 
Then came loud and prolonged ap- 
plause. 


Workers ‘Free Men’ 

Unerringly then, the _ senator 
moved to the piece de resistance. 

“The party could make a mis- 
take by saying we ought to re- 
peal or modify or change the new 
labor law passed at the last ses- 
sion of Congress.” (Here again 
almost ceaseless acclaim for the 
speaker’s remarks.) 

“This (Landrum-Griffin) _ bill 
will have more far-reaching im- 
pact than anything else Congress 
did. It’s so much better and so 
much more than we thought we 
could get and so much more than 
the labor bosses wanted. It is a 
long stride toward cleaning up 
exploitation and abuses of labor.” 





Farmers’ Union Positions 


FORT WORTH 

Resolutions of the Texas 
Farmers’ Union outline a pro- 
gram of producer-controlled 
farm production and prices to 
guarantee farmers’ parity in- 
come while also calling for 
an end to monopoly in elec- 
tric utilities and the rest of 
industry. 


Regretting farmers’ ‘defense- 
less bargaining position” and rec- 
ognizing that industry, organized 
labor, and food processors have 
won power by “adjusting market 
supply ... to effective demand, 
thereby controlling prices and 
maintaining profits,” the Texas 
Farmers’ Union convention in Fort 
Worth concluded: 

farmers in self-protec- 
tion must learn to build and use 
similar devices, such as a work- 
able proration system” and con- 
trols “similar to those used by the 
petroleum industry,” to get “con- 
trol over the market supply and 
prices.” 

Specifically, said T. F. U., “pro- 
ducers of all commodities should 
be empowered” through federally- 
administered programs to adjust 
production and market supply to 
current demand. But as a proviso, 
“We agree that farmers should 
not be allowed to use market sup- 
ply adjustment to raise farm 
prices above the parity income 





equivalent level,” T. F. U. said. 
The delegates urged “a large} 
scale investigation of manaiaie 


| don Johnson. “The Democratic} try” and commended congression- | 
gratulating the Dallas committee| Party,” he said, “could go much} a] investigations of “monopolistic | 


practices of industrial corpora- 
tions.” 

As for the wages of farm work- 
ers, the more liberal of the two 


state advocated a less strict child 


labor law, a minimum wage law | ; 
the session 


for workers on corporate-type fac- 
tory-farms only, and continuation 
of the bracero program, but with 
the braceros (the Mexican work- 
ers) sharing “the contracting, in- | 
suring, and transportation costs” 
which the farmers now pay. 

“The child labor law as applied 
to farmers should be changed to 
make parents or the guardian of 
underage children share equal re-| 
sponsibility with the farmer who 
hires him,” said one of the reso- 
lutions. 


Humphrey Tells 
His Farm Plans 


(Continued from Page 7) 
son is only about half the income 
per non-farm person.” 


“A production goal” geared to} 
U. S. needs, the commercial ex- 
port market, necessary reserves, 
and “foreign policy purposes.” 

Agricultural resources conserva- 
tion—water and soil. 

“Employment goals for Ameri- 
can agriculture’”’ so that “the farm | 
population” shall have “adequate | 
opportunity to be fully and use- 
fully employed on our farms.” 

“How shameful that America’s 
granaries should be bulging at 
their seams while there remains a 
mouth unfed,” he said. 

One of the speakers at the| 
Farmers’ Union convention, Jerry | 
Holleman, president of Texas 
AFL-CIO, said that capital (espe- | 
cially machines) has been replac- 
ing labor in agriculture and in- 
dustry. If labor loses, he said, 
“then your cause is lost also.” 

Joe Bailey Humphreys, Dallas 
loyalist leader, was among other 
speakers to the convention. His 
speech was received with great 
enthusiasm. He called Yarborough 
the greatest senator Texas has 
sent to Washington since Sam | 
Houston. 








Beeause mechanization 
keeping pace with the sup; 
American ‘stoop’ laborer 
other T. F. U. policy said 


feel we must temporarily contin 


to import foreign labor.” H 
“we feel that the Mexicar 
ers should be willing to 
contracting, insurance, ar 
portation costs because the 
ilege of contracting is eq 
vantageous to both partis 
The bracero progran 
temporary, and the former 
work harder “to complet 
anize ... crops presently 
hand laborers,” T. F. U 
urge that corporate type 
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minimum wage law for 
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The delegates agreed 
‘jealously guard every n 
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der equal opportunity 
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(Continued fron 
“enough difference 
the Texas salary lag 

He agreed with 
Waggoner Carr and 


main farmers’ organizations in the | #@™deman among t! 


|} told him 


somewhat 
that the decision whet! 
was hi 
but he said that any 
went through the 

this year and called 
without consulting the 
“should have his head 


Daniel’s Money Plans 


He practically anr 
nancing programs h¢ 
also allowing that he 
late various ideas an 
tors, other than his 
agreement can be re 
financing plan in a 
session. Presumab!] 
round of letter-writir 
place early in Januai 

It became 
cate his abandoned 
again. He said he v 
call together 
a compromise bill 
think that that’s 
cannot live with’’—1! 
abandoned accounts 
porting them—he sa 


clear 


banker 


| whether the bill w 


million as_ predicted 
would probably raise $ 
and Rep. Marshall 


|even more. Asked 
| denials that their dead 


to more than $1 mil 
two replies: first, 
and gas royalties 


| source of dormant ac 


ond, “if they (banks 

any more than that 

opposing the bill?” 
Income from the 

counts bill would 

flush, subsiding the 

to a negligible few 

iel said he would prop 

special session a sec 


He made it obvious that he has 


in mind for this a oné 
line tax increase to go 
when the federal increass 
same tax is scheduled 
He would have the tax 


-j he 
| preferences in 





whether the federal increase ex-| 
pires or, not. 

With the need, as he specified 
it, approximating $34 million for| 
| education, $5.5 million for financ- | 


| that he will. 


corporate profits taxes at the state 
federal tax write-off for 
underground water de- 


level; 
farmers’ 


| pletion; party affiliation registra- 


tion. 


Farmers’ Union endorsed the 
work of labor organizations. At its 
November convention, Texas Farm 
Bureau said that since labor wants 
to get farm goods more cheaply, 

our primary interests are in con- 


flict.”’ 
Tiict 


more conservative Farm 
Bureau also opposes “compulsory 
” and while defending the 
right of farm workers to organize 
pposes “forced” unionization by 
non-farm interests. It opposes li- 
censing migrant labor crew lead- 
this might lead to 
inions but advocates state legis- 
lation regarding the transporting 
and housing of such migrants. It 
ivocates permitting the employ- 
nent of school-age minors during 
school hours if the student has 
mpleted the current’ school 
it advocates that “the 
nsibility for school attendance 
workers’ children be placed on 
r parents rather than employ- 

of said workers.” 


The 


inionism 


er because 


re- 


The Farm Bureau also opposes 
the “planned economy” while ad- 
vocating, for example, state mar- 
keting agreements established by 
law for fruits and vegetables. 


Danie! Can't Decide 


ng the medical aid to aged pro- 
ram approved by the voters but 


t implemented, $77,000 for state 


ivertising, and, from a_ special 
more money for insurance 
tuaries and examiners, Daniel 
ould have to get some more 
money somewhere. Asked where, 
he named his third idea—the 
change in the interstate formula 
says will cause the franchise 
tax to fall more equitably, that 


more heavily, on foreign cor- 


porations operating in Texas 


On a Third Term 


Naturally questions got around 

his third term. What reporters 
wanted to ask was, if he does not 
call a special session, will he an- 
1ounce for a third term? Finally 
ne asked him, would failing to 
get agreement and not calling a 
session influence his political de- 
cision? 

“If we didn’t get some of this 
it could have some in- 
decision. Could 


program, 


fluence on my 


have,” Daniel replied. 

Whereupon newsman Stuart 
Long asked him, “You wanta make 
that an open threat?” and as the 
reporters and the Governor 
laughed, the Governor managed 
to aver that he did not want to 

» that—no. 

Would he disclaim an intention 
to run for lieutenant governor? 
He had, the day before, disclaimed 
any desire for a _ judicial post, 
Daniel replied, and he thought he 
would limit his disclaimers to one 
2 week. “Why not disclaim an in- 
to run for lieutenant gov- 
ernor?” a reporter demanded 
‘Just ‘cause I don't want to,” Dan- 
iel said, apparently, still believing 
has some right to quixotic 
these matters. 


tent 


What might motivate a governor 


.| to run for’ lieutenant governor? 


“Earl Long did,” a reporter mused. 
“Earl Long got beat,” said Price 
Daniel. 

But he allowed that he might 
not get out of all the races next 
spring. “Might get right in the 
middle of one of ‘em,” in fact. 
There probably was not a reporter 
in the room who seriously doubted 
R.D. 
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Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art.—]erreRson 
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We are a bit worn out with these 
tarm liberals-for-us. The Texas Farm- 
ers’ Union advocates holding the 
parent equally responsible with the 
farmer for the farmer's hiring of 
child labor. Then they propose a 
minimum wage for corporate farms 
only. The problems of family farms 
are serious and important, but who 
can justify the flourishing or even 
the persistence of any endeavor 


based on peon wages? That goes 
for laundries, department stores, 


drug stores—and the family farm 


As the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Farm Labor has just 
pointed out, farm workers are ex- 
cluded from federal wage and hour 
standards, unemployment compen- 
sation laws, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and protected collective bar- 
gaining. And, said the committee. 
“From 150,000 to 600,000 children 


of migrant agricultural workers suf- 


oo 


fer,” first, by being hired legally 
and illegally, and second, by de- 
privation of educational opportuni- 


ties. 


If society is to approve monopoly 
conditions for farming—and that is 
what the Farmers’ Union asks for— 
society must ask back minimum 
wages for all farm workers. 

Meantime, shall we, all of us, in- 
quire somewhat more candidly into 
what is happening to competition in 
the American economy? With in- 
dustry, labor, and farming centraliz- 
ing, and processing and distribution 
falling into the hands of great com- 
bines, how long will we cling to the 
delusion that we have a free econ- 
omy? Where competition persists, 
let us nourish it. Where monopoly 
insists, either unregulated or by sub- 
verting regulation, let’s take it over 
What else can we do and persist as 
a society of free individuals? 


She Spring, _ A 


Price Daniel 
Playing Hamlet 


Adapted by TSTA 
Scored by Sam Wood 
Costumes by February 


Governor Daniel clearly wants to 
call a special session for the teach- 
ers. He hopes the teachers’ pressure 
plus the imminence ‘of the elections 
would result in higher teachers’ pay 
financed by his dormant accounts 
bill, somewhat higher business 
franchise taxes, and a permanent 
one-cent gasoline sales tax increase. 


In the first place, however, the 
legislators have all but told him that 
they would as soon stay home in 
February and defend their records, 
the majority of which are already 
lousy. Who can convince himselt 
the legislature is ready to pass an- 


Down With 


We keep getting prodded: “Why 
don’t you write an editorial against 
the poll tax?” This is an editorial 
against the poll tax. We believe 
very deeply that people ought to 
petition the legislature to abolish it 
as a prerequisite for voting or any- 
thing else. Conservatives who argue 
it does not keep people from voting 
know what they're talking about 
To poor people $1.75 is a lot of 
money, and you may not like it but 
many Texans are poor people. One 
poll tax salesman remembers the 
time a Latin-American man and wife 
came up to qualify to vote. They 
discussed the price, and they de- 
cided they could afford one vote. 
For the man. This sort of thing 
happens multiplied thousands of 
times every election. If it only hap- 
pened once it would be too often. 


To conclude: the poll tax should 


other tax bill in a 30-day session 
less than six months after the last 
one? 


In the second place, Daniel has 
decided to advocate financing the 
greater part of the continuing cost 
of the pay raise by a gasoline sales 
tax. As our editorial mentor, the 
Dallas News, has said again and 
again, this is the same thing as a 
general sales tax—it touches every 
pocketbook. 


Some reforms are best delayed for 
the arrival of more trustworthy re- 
formers. We cannot have any rea- 
sonable confidence that these car- 
petbagger legislators will even pass 
the bank and franchise taxes. They 
might turn on any of the other 
staples of the people’s lives and soak 
them—as than six 
months ago. 


the F6 as 


be abolished. We do not 
insult you by telling you so, but 
we wish to be all things to all lib- 


they did less 


wish to 
erals. 


ileun Fidler 


The death of Dan Patton was too 
early for him and too early for 


Dallas. A rising young fighter, he 
presided over the largest liberal 


function Dallas has seen in years. 
In partnership with Joe Bailey 
Humphreys he was becoming more 
militant daily on the theme that 
liberalism cannot wheel and deal 
with the friends of right-wing in- 
terests without losing not only its 
integrity but its goals. Dallas lib- 
erals must carry on without a prom- 
ising leader and a fine guy. 
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Bartlett Appears Exclusively in the Texas Observer 





Dag Nab It, Citizens 


ARLINGTON 

The late Bernard De Voto in The 
Year of Decision presents the inter- 
esting thesis that community life 
reaches a climax in a compact period 
and that ultimate fate is determined 
in that brief interval. The time of de- 
cision for the community of the 
United States, says De Voto, was 
1846. 

De Voto may or may not have been 
correct. If this nation has experienced 
an historic apogee, many scholars 
might limit it not to a year but to a 
week—the dramatic first week of 
July, 1863. Then Lee’s hard lean gray 
veterans were marching down the 
lonely road to Gettysburg; Grant’s 
guns were thundering at the gates of 
Pemberton’s Vicksburg; and Morgan 
was crossing the Cumberland on his 
wild, fantastic, futile raid into Ohio 
and the Confederacy’s “Far North.” 

That, however, is historical specula- 
tion which though interesting is idle 
because it is opinion, not fact, and 


About the Author 


AUSTIN 

Dr. Bert Barksdale, author of the 
adjacent guest column, is chairman of 
the widely respected social science de- 
partment at Arlington State College. 
A departmental editor of Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, Barksdale is also a 
member of advisory committees for 
the Civil War Centennial and the Se- 
lection of Outstanding United States 
Senators and a member of the Ameri- 
can, Mississippi Valley, Southern, and 
Texas State historical societies. 

He has written studies on Financ- 
ing a System of State Highways; The 
Art and Science of Speech; The 
Genesis of the Aviation Industry in 
North Texas; and The Genesis of 
Meat-Packing in Texas. 





Johnson Jokes 
AUSTIN 

Lives there the politician so scared 
he can’t enjoy a Johnson joke? Take 
the plan of the enemies of Johnson 
to ruin him in Dallas by organizing a 
club named “Democrats for Johnson.” 
Or the Dallas wit’s quip that Johnson 
is now busy running for re-election to 
the Senate in Kansas, Iowa, and Mis- 
souri. And we guess it’s a joke—at 
least, the Stevenson people are laugh- 
ing—that next week there will appear 
in Johnson’s Austin a “Stevenson 
Newsletter.” 

Live it up. 


cannot be concluded with a resound- 
ing quod erat demonstrandum. It is 
akin to another age-old bit of mental 
gymnastics enjoyed by some histor- 
ians, to wit, does the hero make his- 
tory or is the hero washed up by the 
cresting wave of inevitable human 
movement ? 

Did British General Howe’s love 
for spirituous refreshment and ro- 
mance determine the outcome of the 
American Revolution? Did “old Pete” 
Longstreet’s failure to attack until 
four o'clock on the afternoon of July 
3, 1863, subject the South to the evils 
of political and economic reconstruc- 
tion? Did Sam Houston in fifteen 
minutes win our eternal independence 
on the banks of Buffalo Bayou? Did 
Thomas Jefferson write the Declara- 
tion of Independence or did the times 
write Thomas Jefferson? Did Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt convert the dream of 
the New Deal into reality or did he 
ride its force to success? Did Dick 
Nixon’s little dog Checkers save us 
from the clutches of Russian Com- 
munism? Did a microphone planted in 
an Austin hotel room start the first 
real Texas statewide trend toward lib- 
eralism since the days of J. S. Hogg? 

These are idle questions. But the 
fact that decisions must be made is 
not an idle fact. Each of us is con- 
fronted with a number of decisions of 
serious import each of our waking 
hours. Shall we wear the neckties our 
wives have selected or be independent 
and expose our hairy epidermis? 
Which particular brand of breakfast 
food shall we choose to protect our 
magnificent physiques and prevent 
Madison Avenue from going busted? 
What about Van Doren? Shall we 
jump that red light and run the risk 
of a traffic ticket or being smashed to 
smithereens or shall we play it safe, 
be late to work, and get canned? Shall 
we read the Observer and be branded 
as wildeyed eggheads or stay safely 
within the literary confines of our 
morning newspapers and be sancti- 
fied? 

All of the above rodomontade is 
prelude to the one important state- 
ment in this column: that a time of 
decision is upon us again, a time of 
important decision: whether to save 
our one dollar and seventy-five cents 
for something important like almost 
six packages of fags or spend it for 
the right to vote on the many serious 
and important questions which will 
confront Texans in 1960. Dag nab it, 
it’s time to pay your poll tax! 

Bert BARKSDALE 
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A VITAL DIFFERENCE IN THE NORTH 


MARBLE FALLS 

I once read—I forget where—that 
all of us see history through lenses 
ground and polished by our own ex- 
periences, 

I think it is this way with me; it is 
that way, probably, I think, with all 
ot us. 

I think—I know, rather—that I 
see the relationship of white man and 
black man in this way, through glasses 
ground by abrasives like these very 
personal ones: 

The grave of my maternal grand- 
father is about 100 yards from that of 
David Wilmot—the obscure country 
lawyer from a small Pennsylvania 
town where I was born, who went to 
Congress and came just once to na- 
tional notice, when he wrote, or as- 
sumed authorship of, the “Wilmot 
Proviso.” 

I played on the mound of that grave 
as a child, stood near it to watch my 
grandfather be buried. At five or six 
I could recite the Proviso; I learned 
it by reading it on the Wilmot tomb- 
stone. 

My maternal grandmother — her 
home was as close to the Wilmot 
grave as grandfather’s grave—was a 
removed cousin to Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and to that branch of the Yan- 
kee (in New York State and Penn- 
sylvania only New Englanders are 
“Yankees”) Whitney family which 
produced Eli Whitney, inventor of the 
cotton gin. 

We used to say in the family—still 
say, now and then—that we, all by 
ourselves, started the Civil War, what 
with Cousin Harriett’s “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” Eli's gin and the _ preach- 
ing of Harriet’s six brothers (includ- 
ing the adulterous Henry Ward who 
did a littke more than merely preach 
abolition. You’ve heard of “Beecher’s 
Bibles” and “Bleeding Kansas.”’). 

I learned to roller skate on the paved 
walk that runs, in the little Pennsyl- 
vania town, around an ugly, circular 
bastard-green temple-thing: Marble 
Union soldiers uphold on their should- 
ers a marble dome; they stand on a 
marble pedestal. Running around the 
pedestal is an inscription to “. . . the 
Federal dead of the War of the 
Rebellion.” 

When we sat down at the base ot 
the temple-thing to tighten our skates, 
sometimes we'd talk with the old men 
who sought the sun there. Some of 
them wore the blue coat and the in- 
signia of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public. One of them would tell us how 
Pickett’s men had looked as_ they 
walked down into the valley running 
crosswise before the ridge on which 
he’d stood at Gettysburg. 

“My God,” he'd say; “My God, 
3obby Lee was wrong there. My God, 
they was a bunch of brave boys 
they kinda scooted right up to us and 
we killed them .. .” 





About the Author 


AUSTIN 
This guest column is by Lyman 


Jones, who edits the weekly, the 
Highlander, in Marble Falls. 

Jones has newspapered from Bos- 
ton-to Hawaii, won a national prize 
for newswriting; saw World War II 
service in Europe, edited a paper in 
a POW camp in Poland; after the 
war was a Christian Science Monitor 
Pacific correspondent. He worked in 
three Yarborough campaigns and 
briefly for Sen. Yarborough in Wash- 
ington. He contributes occasionally to 
national magazines, mostly liberal 
ones. He was associate editor of the 
Observer. He is now writing on a 
novel and a verse play. 


Wuen THAT old man 
died, we went, in our school classes, 
to the cemetery and put a little flag 
into a slot at the top of a cheap cast- 
iron star stuck anyhow into his grave 
and all the war veterans’ graves. We 
did this on May 30; we called it “Dec- 
oration Day.” 

On Decoration Day there was al- 
ways an orator—only sometimes a 
campaigning  politician—who _ talked 
of how it had been necessary to kill 
white men to keep the sacred Federal 
Union from exploding into _ little 
pieces. 

We sang on Decoration Day: “Mine 
xyes have Seen the Glory...” “Amer- 
ica, the Beautiful,” “The Star Span- 
gled Banner’—and I cannot for the 
life of me ever remember singing a 
“state” song; I do not even know if 
there was or is a “state” song for 
Pennsylvania. 

Finally, on Decoration Day, a 
World War I veteran, in an Ameri- 
can Legion getup, would blow “Taps” 
on a bugle: Once over a Revolution- 
ary War veteran’s grave (he died to 
give us a country); once over the 
dead veterans of 1812, 1846, the War 
of the Rebellion, 1898, 1918 (they 
died to preserve a country). A Legion 
firing squad would fire a ragged vol- 
ley at one end of the cemetery; an- 
other would do the same at the other 
end. 


senator tell a Northern col- 


ET i r st ae . 
Y , IN common with mc United States Senate 


of my generation north of the Mason 
Dixon Line, we usually said “nigger 
when we were talking about Negroes 
But we went to school—and to the 
cemetery on Decoration Day—with 
them—and it never occurred to us that 
this should not be. 

We heard our elders whisper of il 
licit sex relationships between whité 
man and black woman (and the othe: 
way around, too). But we sat side by 
side with Negroes in public building 
and conveyances—and nobody ever 


( Ina 


THE SOUTHERN Senator 
st, but not quite, correct. 
verlooked a vital difference, 


official position of state and 
ind municipal governments in 
rthern states that skin color 
ng to do with citizenship. It is 
| position of these govern- 
the law is color blind. 

the parts of these gov- 


remarked that this was out of t! 5 eich tania % 
e an ) ‘la QO mi *n 0 
ordinary. : 
agp aus ition that the equality of 
We used all the canards: “Nigger: agate 


smell bad” and the rest of the nast eoriee remenrn ‘ 

remarks. But we swam with Negr ntrast, what is the official 
children in public swimming pox Say, the State of Texas? 
and played with them in the pub! Mp r the special legislative 
parks and were as respectful to elde 1957? The “troops” bill? 
ly Negroes as we were to our own manguege that read —- 
and I never heard objection to t! when a school is menaced 


‘ . ; : troops’? 
We kept Negroes in menial and 


grading jobs. But we stood befor 
and after them in the lines at the pe 
ing places—and I never heard it ever ies partly in this: In the 
hinted that color of skin had anythir though thousands of men and 
at all to do with the franchise. personally aware of the so 
Certainly, as Southern congress: ‘ equality, their govern 
are fond of pointing out, especially i1 et, are not. 
the Appendix of the Congressior hat someday, not too far 
Record, Negroes are discriminaté : 
against in the North. ‘Your pot 
black as our kettle,’ I once heard 


rtant diffrence, I think, 
-orthern and Southern race 


1] change. 
will change. 
LyMAN JONES 








Individualism and the Groups 


AUSTIN 

What is the relationship between 
personal integrity and the ethics of 
groups ? 

We have limited government. with 
bills of rights, constitutions, checks, 
balances, elections, referenda, and re- 
calls. We can take to the courts, the 
stump, or the ink bottle without much 
fear of government. 


But we do not all live fearless of 
the sources of our income. We are 
not always or even usually free to 
withdraw from the private groups— 
the corporation with the mysterious 
will of its own, the union with its ten- 
dency to scorn dissidents, the medical 
society with its board of censors— 
which have borne down on us from 
the unregulated zones between us and 
otficial government. 


I-ven in the groups from which we 
are free to withdraw without serious 
penalties, the P-TA’s, the Rotary 
Clubs, the political conventions, do 
not the groups themselves have re- 
sponsibilities for the encouragement of 
individuality instead of the conform- 
ity they often reward? Winning pre- 
cinct conventions nowadays resembles 
a team play for an enemy bunker more 
than an exercise in personal citizen- 
ship. From game to game the group 
asks teamwork. 

As individuals we may, with Anne 
Lindberg, “relearn to be alone.” Few 
will totally repudiate the society, even 
though it now seems to be, in the way 
it works, mainly the interaction be- 
tween power groups and governments, 
but many will turn away from the 
group forms of life. 

I stopped at a street corner across 
trom the Driskill Hotel to talk with a 
friend, a good man with the social im- 
pulse. He does his work, and he has 
his personal life, “but you know,” he 
said, “I don’t get much _ exercised 
about world problems any more. 
There’s not much the individual can 
do.” 

Can the group, the group as a form, 
be reconceived as a friend rather than 
an enemy of personality and the self- 
deciding self ? We think about a group 
mostly in terms of what it says it 
wants. The Farmers’ Union is for the 
family-size farmer; the Farm Bu- 
reau upholds Republican philosophies 
of farm policy; the unions work 
for their members and social reform; 
the manufacturers’ leagues work for 
manufacturers. We notice only when 
we are forced to notice that whatever 
the purposes and whatever the group 


there is a continuous threat to the not agree, arguing that tke 
members from the group will lefense the working man 
fectiveness in the union, and 
y the union can be effec- 

ct all together, monolithical 
dissent. If this were true 
would there be over the 
personal freedom in a 


NorHING in the m 

code of ethics, for instance, says 
a doctor cannot speak his opinions 
a political issue at a public meeti 
yet Dr. Abel Leader has been “tried 
found “guilty” and “censured” 
making a public speech opposing t! 
Harris County Medical Society’s px Bur THERE ARE many 
tion on medical issues of public poli id legislation. An official 

The doctors appointed themselv: Steel in Houston recent) 
judges and scalpels in hand conver workers there buy foreign 
to decide if Dr. Leader had been ‘will have 24 hours to get rid 
temperate in what he said. They barr r be fired. Sheffield’s steel 
the public and the press, but it becar \merican cars, and if vou 
known that there were no legally them, you buy American 


competing groups? 


spectable rules of evidence, that w! The yercion again is economic, 
the defense proposed to quash Sheffield does is damage a 
proceedings some of the judg ef in himself—in his sover- 


thought they meant “squash,” and t decisions which are per- 


the prosecution and only the pros¢ m 


tion was permitted to keep ar t not the group develop a spe 

of the proceedings. science of its own—a group 

And so he was “guilty” and restraming its own author 
personal, rights ? 


sured.” The doctor’s society affront af 
political groups, requir- 


the free speech of a member ever pS. 
they held in the background the thre formty is often justified by 
of his expulsion from the societ t iment, “Well, he can always 
which would have cost him money But the right to withdraw 
standing by excluding him from ibsolve groups of the ethical 
portant hospitals. Who can deny s of decisions which force 
these proceedings intimidated Te withdraw. Party loyalty ts 
doctors susceptible to intimidation ble requirement for party 
alarmed Texas doctors to whom it should a man’s vote in 
profession is more important ialify him for precinct chair- 
their free speech ? ther party in 1960 ? There 
Occasionally one also hears me “rule of reason.” 
union convening a panel of “judge ho are concerned for indi 
and deciding that for some specifi need to develop--for every 
offense of the union code, a memb¢ group with every kind of pur- 
must pay certain fines and accept cet e limited agenda, the setting 
tain penalties. Has the society at | inds of decisions beyond the 
no duty to take an interest in s\ sovereignty W e are in for 
proceedings on behalf of individ: just as, in society at large, 
liberty ? Of course—and it just ha in for more and more col- 
in the provisions of the labor as the only answer to com- 
guaranteeing individual rights in uni nless abundance; but, in_ the 
proceedings. The reality of the pr iage of another friend, we must 
lem cannot be obscured by the ant t around the personal areas, 
union motives of some of the m | our private lives and decisions, 
righteous reformers. of freedom” where neither 
Recently a friend suggested tha nor government has business or 
these guarantees of individualism 
unions should not be attacked, but ex 
tended to other groups—to corpora 
tions, professional societies, state en t unt 
ployees, employees in public utilities 
What's good for the worker is goo red, reasoned down to a work- 
for the country, isn’t it? ible Jife, still the strongest energy of 
Most union men assert and most personal reality is the quick wild im- 
unions practice the principle that a pulse to freedom. R. D. 
union has no right to spend the mone) 
ef members on_ political purposes THE TEXAS OBSERVER 
which. the persons paying oppose. But Page 5 December 11, 1959 


we do not, too many more of us 
ecome as rays of the sun, active 


reality. Qualified, mitigated, 














From the Journal of a Teacher, Autumn, 1959 


the author of each excerpt be 
named. And there was a totally 


ARLINGTON | 
Today I am looking at a stack} 
of test papers for American liter-} 
ature. This is the count-down— 
the Canaveral and the White Sands | 
—for several weeks of teacher 
talking and, I hope, of student | 
reading. Talking is much easier) 
than looking at its results. 


A 
<> 


“Read for enjoyment,” I said 
the first day, blithely—and then 
sententiously as I could, “but also 
read to find out what Americans 
are—what you are.” 

(Parenthetically I thought 
if you are anything.) 

I looked at them that first day 
with considerable liking and some 
regrets. They are young —so 
young, so beautiful, and so ignor- 
ant! Five girls sit on the first row; 
the rest are twenty-five boys, 
nearly all seeking to be engi- 
meers, all in the neighborhood of 
twenty years of their life. They 
believe much and know little 
They say next to nothing—in class 
at least 


<~ 


The American literature class 
covered—no, sped across—Puri- 
tanism, Rationalism, and Roman- 


I must confess that I lean 


ticism 

away from the Puritans and to- 
ward the Rationalists and the 
Romantics. For why should God 
give a man his brain and his 
heart but to use it? But I don't 
tell the students this. Let them 
make up their own minds 


I have read to them, for exam- 
for that relic of Puritan lit- 
eracy, The Day of Doom (1662). 
Somehow the author’s name, Rev- 
erend Michael Wiggleworth, gives 
me ae vicious. satisfaction, as 
though God had punished him 
with it 

“Please note the couplet on page | 
sixteen,” I say to the class: 


ple, 


You sinners are, and such a share 
as sinners may expect; 

Such you shall have, for I do save 
none but mine own elect 


-commercials, you keep remember- 


}own church.” 


| spin 


rhymes are visual only, not true 
rhymes; this is not true poetry, 
of course, but it is most effective 
for conveying ideas, because it is 
easily remembered.” 

Mr. Robbins, who sits on the 
second row and nods frequently, 
nods agreement 

“In fact, like the jingles of TV 
ing when you wish you could 
forget.” 


There is no way out: his anonym- 
ity is invaded and speaking is 
necessary. 

“Well, if this guy don’t b’lieve 
in Moses and church and all he 
says he don’t b’lieve in, well ...” 
Mr. Miller hesitates. “Well, he’s 
probably burning in a hot place 
right now.” 

(Self-conscious laughter.) 

I look inquiringly at the class. 


* 





Mr. Jarrell, also on the second} 
row, asks how to spell “doggerel.” 


~> } 
™ | 
| 


On another day, wondering why 
his individualistic views, so full} 
of faith, have caused him to be| 
damned as an atheist, I read a} 
passage from Thomas Paine, fire-| 
brand of the American Revolu- 
tion, ending: “My own mind is my | 

“Yes, Mr. Williams.” | 

Mr. Williams is a young 
who sits on the back row. I have! 
not seen him till now, but he is| 
holding up his hand. Hooray! A 
volunteer 

“Yes, Mr. Williams?” 

Mr. Williams is overcome with| 
the desire to speak. He goes sud- | 
denly into gear, and as the hot- 
rodders say when they make the} 
wheels of their peculiar vehicles | 
with speed, he 
“digs out”: 

“Don'tyouth.akhe'sright? 
heardofthiswriterbefore,butdon’t | 
youthinkhemakessense? Imean| 
don'tyouthinkhe’sright?” 

Here is a chance for discussion 
I look inquiringly at the class 

There is a clammy 
stillness that comes from 
powerful fear of expression, per- | 
haps from a time before the in- 
vention of speech. I am abgut to 
throw the question to the class, 
then postpone the thought. But} 
should I give an unorthodox view | 
before so mary tender orthodox-| 
ies? One of the students is a min-| 
isterial student. At least one. Our 
area produces a large number of 


man 


excessive 


Inever 


silence, a 
some 


| ministers 


If they can stomach that, there 
is no help for them.) 

“This,” I say, “is an example of 
doggerel verse. Note the internal 


Austin, Corpus 
Differ on Slums 


AUSTIN | 

Urban renewal was approved by 
Austin voters by a 55-vote mar-| 
gin out of 6,793 votes cast on the 
same day Corpus Christi voters} 
rejected the slums-replacing pro-| 
gram for their bligHited area by a 
margin of almost five to one. 

In Austin Mayor Tom Miller an- 
nounced an urban renewal com-| 
mission will be designated shortly 
to proceed with the clearing of} 
slums 

Of the urban renewal 
tions in Texas cities before last 
Saturday's, 22 passed and 11| 
failed, AP reported. Cities which | 
had approved the program in co- 
operation with the federal gov- | 
ernment: Barstow, Beeville, Cry-| 
stal City, Clute, Daingerfield, Ed- | 
couch, Edinburg, Eldorado, Grand | 
Prairie, Los Fresnos, Lubbock, | 
Marshall, Mercedes, Mission, Pine- | 
ville, Port Arthur, Port Isabel, | 
San Antonio, Savoy, Stanton, | 
Waco, and Wink. 

Cities whose voters said no to| 
urban renewal before last Sat-| 
urday: Brownwood, Colorado! 
City, Corsicana, Donna, Fort 
Worth, Orange, South Houston, 
Snyder, Texas City, Uvalde, and 
Vernon. 

City elections on the program 
were made possible by a law 
authorizing them passed by the 
1957 legislature. 





elec- | 
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} proach: 


; not 


I choose a_ parliamentary ap- 


“Mr 
usually vote. 


the chair does} 
I enjoy giving} 
my views out of class, any time, 
anywhere people are disposed to 
listen. If I hesitate in class, it iS 
because I have a captive audience. | 


Williams, 


| And if I do happen to air an opin- 
| i0n, it is 


not to request agreement 
with that opinion, but by exam-|} 
ple to invite free speech 
“When I tell you to read Tom! 


| Paine or any other writer, that is | 
|an order; but I don’t ask you to| 


agree with him. If you read the| 
assignment, I am pleased; if you} 


| understand it, I am delighted; if 


you are enthusiastic about your| 
reading, I cheer wildly.” 
(A few forced the 
teacher's rhetoric.) | 
I look inquiringly at the class. | 


smues at 


“What is your reaction to Mr.| 
Paine’s essay?" | 
There is a motionless void, a 


grand canyon of silence. 
A 


n~ 


I examine my class roll for a| 
name. Let us try an “M,” a middle- | 
of-the-alphabet name. 

“Mr. Miller.” 

No answer 

“Is Mr. Miller absent?” 


A boy emerges from behind an- 
other boy on the second row, who 
hides behind a girl on the first 
row. I am abundantly familiar | 
with a frontal view of the brunet} 
with her A-plus coloring, curves | 
and smile, but this is the first 
time I have seen Mr. Miller. 

“Mr. Miller, what do you think 
of Paine’s essay on deism?” 

Mr. Miller is wearing a deep| 
frown, which, I learn later, is his 
normal expression. He coughs. He 
hunches up from almost horizon- 
tal to not quite almost horizontal. 
He gives a pained sidelong glance. 





| tomless pit, 


| is provoked and incensed as much 


| have... 


| sirable? No more than of face or 


| the small, make us all of a size, 


Mr. Williams is holding up his 
hand. Should I recognize Mr. Wil- 
liams? He could emerge as a dis- 
rupting minority. But we have so 
few raised hands these days. 

“Mr. Williams?” 

“Wheredoeshegetth 'ideathisguyis | 
inahotspot? Paineisn'tagainst | 
churches! Hejustsayshismindishis | 
church. Tellme,don’tyouthinkhe’'s 





| right?” } 





Thomas Sutherland | 





(Could Mr. Williams be trying | 


| to get me fired? Probably isn’t | 


but possibly will.) 

“I want to emphasize the fact,” 
I say in my lecturing voice, “that 
Thomas Paine and Thomas Jeffer- 
son represent a way of thinking 
new and different religiops 
matters from that of the Puritans, 
just as their opinion differed on 
political and economic matters) 
from that of the rulers of Britain. 
They believed that Man has a 
God-given power, the faculty of | 
reason, by which to understand | 
and by which to stand alone with | 
his understanding. They believed 
in God and they believed in Man. | 

“But let these two points of | 
view speak for themselves,” I con- | 
“Turn to page thirty-six 
and look again at what the elo-| 
quent Puritan, Jonathan Edwards, 
said: 


on 


tinue 


O sinner! consider the fearful 
danger you are in. ’Tis a great 
furnace of wrath, a wide and bot- 
full of the fire of 
wrath, that you are held over in 
the hand of that God whose wrath 


against you as against many of 
the damned of hell. You hang by 
a slender thread, with the flames 
of divine wrath flashing about it, 
and ready every moment to singe 
it and burn it asunder; and you 
nothing to lay hold of to 
save yourself, nothing to keep off 
the flames of wrath, nothing that 
you can do, to induce God to spare 
you one moment. 

“That was two hundred years 
ago,” I say. 

(Today, I say to myself, we 
frighten little children with comic 
books.) 

“Now will you turn to page 
ninety-five and contrast what Mr. 
Jonathan Edwards has said with 
the words of Mr. Thomas Jeffer- 
son on religious freedom: 


It is error alone which needs 
the support of government. Truth 
can stand by itself. Subject opin- 
ion to coercion: whom will you 
make your inquisitors? Fallible 
men; men governed by bad pas- 
sions, by private as well as public 
reasons. And why subject it to 
coercion? To produce uniformity? 
But is uniformity of opinion de- 


stature. Introduce the bed of Pro- 
crustes then, and as there is dan- 
ger that the large men may beat 


lopping the former and stretching 
the latter. Difference of opinion is 
advantageous in religion ... What 
has been the effect of coercion? 
To make one half the world fools, 
and the other half hypocrites ... 

I look inquiringly at the class. 
They are on their feet: the bell is 
ringing. 

ke 

And so here is the test. I shuf- 
fle through the stack, shuddering 
now and then at the spelling, at 
the almost illegible script. Is this 
the product of the world’s great 
experiment in free, public educa- 
tion? 

Now, this seems to be the writ- 
ing of a bright boy. I can see at 
a glance that he writes with a 
flood of newly learned words not 





| a few bugs in the best conceived 


| imperfections that his mind and 


| trust 


;}court of 


used by the pedestrian majority— 
a veritable hotrodder of the dis- 
cussion questions. I will grade his 
paper first to give myself encour- 
agement. ¥ 


But as I read his speeding soph- 
omoric sentences, encouragement 
suddenly falls off a cliff: my eyes 
have arrived at his definition of 
transcendentalism: 


The transcendentalist is a philo- 
sophical attitude which deals 
with the baser, animal man. The 
transcendentalist achieved a type 
of ‘nirvana’ through communism 
with nature. 


Oh well, there are likely to be 


rockets. I make a note of the def- 
inition to pass on to Dr. A. V. 
Goyne, who collects boners. 


w> 
~ 


And so goes the grading, tedi- 
ous, eye-killing, wearing on the 
body and the will; for here the 
master must stare long at all the 


spirit abhor. 





And if the teacher is able to 


| endure, it is because he is soothed | 
| worker, I can say that the Texas 


and sustained by an unfaltering 

that somewhere in each} 
batch of the unending papers he | 
must read, in the rows of faces 
that flash before him as they ex- 
pose themselves to the inexorable 
language, somewhere 
there is a jewel mind that glitters 
in the dark. a Daniel come to 
judgment, a Portia at the bar. The 
teacher believes that he will find 
at least one such face looking at | 
him from each stack of papers. | 
Otherwise the task would be un- 
bearable. 


| 
| 


correct answer by my young 
member of the _ million-footed 
crowd. Scribbling rapidly against 
time and with a misspelled word 
or two, he had reduced the text- 
book giants to a familiar and a 
democratic modesty: 


Mike Wigglesworth 
John Edwards 

Ben Franklin 

Tom Pain 

Tom Jefferson 

J. F. Cooper 

W. C. Bryant 

Ed. Poe 

Abe Lincoln 

Walt Whitman 


I slammed the paper down with 
a loud laugh, then looked out the 
window at the endless sky for a 
full minute. 





Assessment 


Sir: As a citizen and a social 
Observer has been of invaluable 
service in providing many of the 
facts and statistics needed for per- 
sonal information as well as for 
community interpretation. I am 
impressed with the detail and ac- 
curacy with which Texas news is 
presented, especially considering 
the size of your staff. Your biases 
are evident also, but are put in 
the open with straight talk and 
honesty. My only criticism is that 


|sometimes an issue of the paper 


covers an event or occurrence so 


| well that the reporting becomes 


Sure enough, I find him toward | 
the end. As I read his paper, I} 
discover a Lincolnesque command | 
of the simple truth and I can see | 
his face. He is on the second row, | 
a fellow who leans a little to the! 
left to see and hear, a sharp and |} 
inquisitive nose and chin, the face | 
of a boy on the frame of a giant; | 
and he has held my attention fre- | 
quently because he seemed to be} 
half listening to me, half listening 
to his own daemon. His phrases 
satisfy: “Rationalists liked com- 
mon sense, not hearsay.” “Haw- | 
thorne didn’t like for ministers to 
be ashamed.” “Whitman and Mel- 
ville tried to write about every- 
thing.” 


But the last question, as he an- 
swered it, was both ludicrous and 
satisfying. To snare the students 
who had heard but not read, I had 
copied ten quotations from Amer- 
ica’s most notable voices of those 
earlier years and had asked that 





The ‘Yes-or- 


DALLAS 

“The men who run _ Dallas”; 
through the Dalas Citizens Coun-| 
cil were given an unusual insight | 
into the purposes of the council | 
by Mayor R. L. Thornton, a found- 
er in 1937. 

“We needed people who could 
say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ right away, to 
determine if a project could be 
done quickly and_ efficiently,” 
Thornton said at the annual mem- 
bership meeting at the Baker 
Hotel. “In fact, I wanted to call 
it ‘Yes-or-No,’ but was overruled.” 

The Dallas Citizens Council has 
250 members. They are all busi- 
ness executives and leaders. 

Thornton praised the “quiet, un- 
publicized” work of the council 
and said “it lends stability and 
confidence to the things it sup- 
ports.” 

Fred Florence, the banker, said 
the council has “been instrument- 
al” m “great things” for Dallas. 
“We must think ahead for the 
welfare of the city, and more 
great things will be done.” 








| all 


repetitious and tiring to the read- 
er (this one, anyway). 


John A. Riefenberg, 302 Louis- 
iana, Corpus Christi. 


Another View 


Sir: For many months my wife 
and I have read every word of 
issue of the Observer and 
to be astounded at the 
excellent quality of the job you 
are doing. Having never been 
rear Texas, I tend to doubt its 


every 
continue 


| existence, and I have next to no 


interest in what happens in Texas, 
and am amazed each week to 
find myself absorbed by articles 
about events that ordinarily would 
escape my notice. Yours is the 
only paper I’ve ever seen that is 
that a local paper should 
be 


Lee Peery, RFD 4, Douglasville, 
Ga. 


No’ Council 


The members heard reports on 
water development, prospects for 
expanded highways, and indus- 
trialization in Dallas. 

John E. Mitchell is president of 
the council. Re-elected as the 
twelve directors were Austin Al- 
len, board chairman, Texas Em- 
ployers Insurance Assn.; William 
A. Blakley, former senator and 
board chairman, Exchange Bank 
& Trust Co.; Florence, chairman 
of the executive committee, Re- 
public National Bank; T. E. Jack- 
son, Southwestern manager for 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; J. L. 
Latimer, senior vice _ president, 
Mobil Oil Co.; W. W. Lynch, 
Texas Power & Light Co. presi- 
dent; B. L. McLain, president, 
Hart Furniture Co.; J. B. O’Hara, 
board chairman, Dr. Pepper Co.; 
Thornton, board chairman, Mer- 
cantile National Bank; Dan C. 
Williams, president, Southland 
Life Insurance Co.; J. Ralph Wood, 
president, Southwestern Life In- 
surance Co.; Ben Wooten, presi- 
dent, First National Bank. 
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Precious Pictographs 


Said to Be 


% Officials of the late Hugh Roy | 


Cullen’s Quintana Oil Co. and 
an attorney announced a $100 mil- 
lion privately-financed five-and-a- 
half block downtown “Cullen 
Center” in Houston. There will be 
sub-surface parking; lobbies and 
drive-in facilities, a plaza, and 
landscaped areas at the street 
level; on a higher level, walking 
places, shops, galleries, lounges, 
restaurants, dining rooms. There 
will be a 25-story office building 
and a 500-room hotel. 
% Disc jockeys in Texas—like 

others around the country— 
generally denied “payola.” In Aus- 
tin and El Paso “D.J.’s” argued 
their test areas were too unim- 
portant for such attention from 
record companies. In Dallas there 
were many denials and one state- 
ment not quite a denial, to wit: 
“I've received gifts for past favors 
but there have been no promises 
asked or given. I wouldn't con- 
sider that payola in the least.” A 
United Artists representative said 
Houston is “probably the cleanest 
town in the South” on payola. In 
Fort Worth, KFJZ’s program di- 
rector said he was offered $20,000 
to play the records of a large 
Eastern firm but refused, and a 
spokesman for KXOL said one 
jockey had his house furnished 
and his medical bills for his baby 
picked up for plugging records— 
but he is not with KXOL any 
more. 
% Sigman Byrd, writing in the 

Houston Chronicle, has taken 
up the cudgels for preservation of 
the famous Indian pictographs on 
cliffs overlooking the Concho. No 
other area in the country has so 


many ancient rock paintings in| 


so compact an area, yet only about 
300 of the original 1500 are still 
bright and clear, and vandals have 
scribbled all around the 200-foot 





| masthead: ‘332 pages 


in Danger 


cliff, even using some of the pic- 
tographs for target practice, Byrd 
said. Tribes used to gather under 
the cliffs there for summit meet- 
ings, cultural exchanges, and the 
bartering of wives and _ horses; 
their pictures (red, white, black, 
orange) tell of travels, hunts, ad- 
ventures, battles, councils. The 
mother of the owner of the ranch, 
Mrs. Ellen Sims, wants the site 
turned into a national monument, 
Byrd reported. Nearby are a good 
spring and several ancient pecan 
trees. 


* The “pubdic relations’ game 

gets a going over from Hor- 
ace Busby in his “Texas Business- 
man” advisory to Texas business. 
“One of the major problems fac- 
ing prospective candidates for po- 
litical races today is the dearth 
of available public relations talent 
in field,” he wrote. “Several years 
back, p.r. practitioners flourished 
off of Shivers period. Now there 
are few experienced political p.r. 
men around to help hopefuls. Why 
not? Companies are tending to 
‘dry up’ the independent trade. 
Fewer companies are hiring inde- 


pendents, most setting up own 
shops.” 
* Jingoism reared its black 


headlines when an Austin- 
born monkey was shot into space 
and brought back alive. For in- 
stance, the Houston Chronicle 
headlined the story, “Texas-born 
Monkey Makes Space Trip.” 
A Sunday edition of the Chronicle 
recently said on the front page 
... Price 20 
cents.” 
* Rattlesnakes, feeding on an 

oversupply of rodents, have 
been infesting the Texas country- 
side, clogging threshing machines, 
worrying hunters, edging into the 
towns 





if, AUSTIN 
/P¥ I saw on the back of a 
. painting written, “The 
strange and the foreign are not 
interesting, only the personal and 
the familiar.” I am struck now 
and again by how little I think 
about is like what the Ob- 
server is. The forms of a news- 
paper, one’s expectations of a 
newspaper, tighten the doing of it 
until it’s remote from the per- 
sonal and familiar. I may write 
a note or two; with due care. 


I passed Thanksgiving after- 
noon in a field in Zilker Park. 
“The wind had snow in it.” The 
grass was like hay. It was an open 
field that lifted a slope against the 
road. Until the cold was stronger 
than the sun I sat there reading 
and making notes. When cars 
passed I almost totally did not 
care. 

Have you read Arthur Miller’s 
The Crucible? A thrilling play, 
and Miller, I think, better than 
Tennessee Williams. When Eliza- 
beth Proctor refuses to tell her 
husband what he must do to earn 
her respect, she says to him, “It 
is not my soul, John, it is yours.” 

At a party a person whom I 
was seeking strength from (as we 
do by habit) said to me, “I can’t 
help you. You've got to be there.” 

A book which will help reform 
U. S. psychiatry toward more re- 
spect for the patients and less for 
the culture’s forms is Rollo May’s 
Existence. Apropos a present line 
of thought, Kieerkegard is there 
quoted that anxiety is evidence of 
potentiality. 

The Christian Faith and Life 
Community is an Austin experi- 
ment in radical Christianity. As 
I gather it, they try to bring their 
students to an admission of the 
burdens of existence and the 
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meanings of doubt. When it shakes 
down they seem not to propose a 
great deal more than Norman 
Vincent Peale; but in  unpious 
language. Shall we choose to go 
on? If so they call it faith, or 
Tillich’s “concern.” They cannot 
say going on is faith: it may be 
faith, or it may just be going on. 
But a person who has graduated 
from there said the other day, 
“You can lose yourself in activ- 
ity.” Another who works there 
now was not sure we were using 
the same meanings and said, “Let 
me see if I’m hearing you.” I like 
people who are concerned. RD. 


HOUSTON 

In the November 27 issue of 
The Texas Observer there is an 
article by Charles Ramsdell in 
which he speculates on the rea- 
sons why so many descendants of 
pioneering Texas familes are lib- 
erals. 

His conclusion: “The reason so 
many descendants of Texas pio- 
neers are liberals is that their 
ancestors were liberals, rebels, or 
non-conformists.” 








This is just about as far from 
| the facts as any conclusion could 
be. 
| In the first place, the number of 
liberal Texans who are descend- 
ants of pioneer Texas families is 
no larger than the number of lib- 
erals whose parents came here 
much later. 
The Texas 


liberal who does 


family stands out—and so we get | 
an erroneous’ impression. This | 
modern liberal stands out in con- 
trast to his parents and grand-| 
parents because they weren't lib- 
erals at all. | 

To lump liberals and rebels and | 
non-comformists together is ut- 
terly unsound procedure. Al Ca- | 
pone was a non-conformist. Was 
he a liberal? My father was a 
rebel. When he was fifteen he 


Bidding Issue | 


AUSTIN 
The Texas Surplus Property 
Agency, a state agency which pro- 
cesses the receipt of federal sur- 
plus properties for the state gov- 
ernment, is criticized for failing 
to function by competitive bids in 
a State Auditor’s report. 


“We quote,” said the report, 
“from the (Agency) committee’s 
minutes of July Ist, 1955: ‘Pur- 
chases will be made on state con- 
tract prices or competitive bids.’ 
Other than that, we found no 
written instructions regarding 
purchasing supplies, materials, re- 
pairs, equipment, and other items 
used by the Agency’s central of- 
fice and its district office—and in 
certain instances the committee's 


| policy has not been followed. In 


some cases no bids were solicited 
and in some cases where bids 
were apparently solicited and se- 
cured, the- records were incom- 
plete.” 

The Auditor has been assured 


“that this unsatisfactory situa- 
tion would be corrected.” 





come from a pioneering Texas | 





z | liberalism. Most of 








pletely rebelling against the 


trols of organized society 
Did that make his a 

If so, I certainly saw no e\ 

of it, for his .prejudice 


* 


Negroes and Jews and Mex 


and labor unions and pr 
and liberals as just as de 
day he died as it was back 
days of my childhood 


A*®? HIS ATTITUDE 
cal of the attitude 
the rugged he-men of 
Texas. The liberal was tl} 
tion. It was a dog-eat 
cerian adaption of Darv 
of survival 


Hart Stilwell 


The descendants of 
Texans began to show 
of liberalism the 
pressure eased and the 
contact with liberals—v 








when 


| began being educated 


simple, clear explanati 
And exactly the sar 
plies to the descendant 
pioneering 
Texas or elsewhere 
It is true that a 


people, 


| percentage of the Gerr 


came to Texas after th 
revolution of 1848 


killed a man and took off, com-| brought with them 


the: 
lost those ideas when ths 
a superior people, usins 
can laborer as a sort 
But many of their de 
have become. liberals 


£ 


college or elsewhere 
into contact with enlighter 
ple. 


Exactly the same {| 
be observed in the 
descendants of Jewis! 
immigrants who are - libs 
number is not out of pr 
it seems that 
cause their ancestor 
poverty-stricken wher 
rived here, were conce 
with amassing money 


way 





What Makes a Liberal 


it the only means toward economic 
and social security. 

The descendants, realizing that 
the problem of making a living 
as no longer dominant, turned 
thoughts to other things, 
ought other ways of expression, 
of satisfactions. 


tr 


nei! 


AS I HAVE MENTIONED in the 
past, a true liberal is nothing 
re than a person of intelligence 

to be burdened 

unhealthy aggresions. He is 
socially adjusted human being 
who is enlightened. 


10 happens not 


the 
our 


infinite variations in 
complex that we call 
ure are such that no one man 
set up on a pedestal and be 
Liberal.” 


The 


hhed 
2bea 


I grow weary of the wide-eyed 

nder over the fact that I do not 
ha the prejudices and animosi- 
ties of my parents. Why should I? 
rugged for them. They 


if€ was 


part of their satisfaction by 
mping on those who were 
eaker 
Life has not been rugged for 


T 


It has been quite easy except 
1en I chose to complicate it. 
So why shouldn’t I have liberal 


lings? 


t 


I think it is as routine and easily 
xplained as the actions of a sec- 
generation Mexican in trying 
from the culture of his 
irents to the culture of.this coun- 


move 
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| WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 


LEGALS 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS and the seal of said Court at of- 
_ TO Warnette Carter Defendant, | fice in the City of Austin, this the 
in the hereinafter styled and num- | 2nd day of December, 1959. 
bered cause: O. T. MARTIN, JR 

You (and each of you) are here- | Clerk of the District Courts, 
by commanded to appear before | Travis County, Texas 


the 126th District Court of Travis | By A. E. JONES, Deputy 
County, Texas, to be held at the| <cctimahenitaabhiehaglinbe . 
courthouse of said county in the} 

City of Austin, Travis County,} CITATION BY PUBLICATION 


Texas, at or before 10 o’clock| THE STATE OF TEXAS 
A. M. of the first Monday after | 
the expiration of 42 days from the! Defendant, in the_ hereinafter 
date of issuance hereof; that is to | styled and numbered cause: 
say, at or before 10 o'clock A. M. You are hereby commanded to 
of Monday the 18th day of Janu-| appear before the 126th District 
ary, 1960, and answer the petition | Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
of plaintiff in Cause Number|be held at the courthouse of said 
116,000, in which Jolly Mae Car-|county in the City of Austin, 
ter is Plaintiff and Warnette Car-;| Travis County, Texas, at or before 
ter is defendant, filed in said|10 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
Court on the 6th day of Novem-j|day after the expiration of 42 
ber, 1959, and the nature of which| days from the date of issuance 
said suit is as follows: | hereof; that is to say, at or before, 
Being an action and prayer for|10 o'clock A. M. of Monday the 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and| 18th day of January, 1960, and 
against defendant for decree of | answer the gre of plaintiff in 
divorce dissolving the bonds of| Cause Number 116,208, in which 
matrimony heretofore and now/Glenn Haws is Plaintiff and 
existing between said parties;|Guadalupe Jimenez Haws is de- 
plaintiff alleges that defendant | fendant, filed in said Court on the 
began a course of unkind treat-|2nd day of December, 1959, and 
ment toward defendant by abus- | the nature of which said suit is 
ing, beating and outrageous con-|as follows: 
duct toward her, making their liv- Being an action and prayer for 
ing together insupportable; Plain-| judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
tiff further alleges that there were | against defendant for decree of 
two children, Warnette Carter, Jr.,| divorce dissolving the bonds of 
a boy, and Jolly Loretta Carter,| matrimony heretofore and now 
said _ parties; 


TO Guadalupe Jimenez Haws} 





age Three, a girl, born of their | existing between 


marriage, and plaintiff prays for 
custody of these two minor chil- 
dren; there was no community 
acquired as a result of this mar- 
riage; Plaintiff further prays for 
a reasonable amount of Fifty Dol- 
lars for attorney's fees to be paid 
to her attorney, Mr. Victor Gleck- 
ler, a practicing attorney; Plain- 
tiff further prays for relief, gen- 
eral and special; 

All of ich more fully appears 
from Plaintiffs Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 


Plaintiff alleges that defendant 
began a corse of unkind, harsh 
and tyrannical conduct toward 
plaintiff; Plaintiff further alleges 
that defendant was guilty of ex- 
cesses, cruel treatment and out- 
rages toward plaintiff of such a 
nature as to render their fur- 
ther living together insupportable. 
There were no children born of 
this marriage, and none were 
adopted, and no community prop- 
erty was acquired; Plaintiff fur- 
ther prays for relief, general and 
special; 

| All of which more fully appears 
| from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
| reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purposes; 





If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 


served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office 
| in the City of Austin, this the 2nd 
| day of December, 1959 
T. MARTIN, JR 
Clerk of the District Courts, 

Travis County, Texas 
By A. E. JONES, Deputy 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 

THE STATE OF TEXAS TO 
Jesse C. Tannehill, Jane C. Burle- 
son, Aaron Burleson, L. W. Simp- 
son, Mary E. Simpson, and Olga 
Gehren, if living, whose places of 
residence are unknown to plain- 
tiffs, and if dead, the legal repre- 
sentatives of each of said nam 
defendants, are the unknown 
heirs of each of said named de- 
fendants; the legal representatives 
of the unknown heirs of each of 
Same named defendants, if the 
unknown heirs of said named de- 
fendants are dead; the unknown 
heirs of the unknown heirs of said 
named defendants if the unknown 
heirs of the unknown heirs of 
said named defendants are dead; 
whose places of residence are un- 
known to plaintiff, Defendants, in 
the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You and each of you are hereby 
commanded to appear before the 
126th District ourt of Travis 
County, Texas, to be held at the 
courthouse of said county in the 
City of Austin, Travis County, 
Texas, at or before 10 o'clock 
A.M. of the first Monday after 
the expiration of 42 days from the 
date of issuance hereof; that is 
to say, at or before, 10 o'clock 
A.M. of Monday the 18th day of 
January, 1960. and answer the 
etition of plaintiffs in Cause 
Gamber 116,183, in which Orange 
Bell, Jr. and Eliza Bell McDade, 
a married woman, joined herein 
by her husband, Isaac McDade, 
are Plaintiffs and each of the 
aforenamed Defendants are de- 
fendants, filed i 
the 30th day of November, 1959, 
and the nature of which said suit 











in said Court on} 





describe 

laintiff i ana 
those wt and 
hold h t title 
to said lar i by virtue 


of the ter i statute of 





li Texas 
pl ffs fur for costs 
of su the r her relief as 
they may r selves en- 
titled t I ring of this 
cause, whet! : equitable, 
genera 
All A pears 
from Plaintiff ginal Petition 
on file in tf ffice i to which 
reference é ie for all in- 
tents and f 
If this served 
within 90 d af late f its 
issuance t sf returned un- 
served 
WITNESS TIN, JR 
irts of 





District Courts, 
Tra t Texas 


By GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
E TEXAS 









THE STATE F : 

TO Bi e Minnie Townsend 
Defendan the hereinafter 
styled and*r é cause 

You are nanded to 
appear bef District 

!Court of Travis County, Texas, to) 


|be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A.M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof: 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A.M. of Monday the 4th 
day of January, 1960, and an- 
swer the petition of plaintiff in 
Cause Number 115,368, in which 
Henry A. Townsend is Plaintiff 
and Blanche Minnie Townsend is 
defendant, filed in said Court on 
the 9th day of September, 1959, 
and the nature of which said suit 
is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing ' between said _ parties; 
Plaintiff alleges cruel treatment 
on the part of Defendant towards 
him of such a nature as to render 
|their further living together as 
husband and wife altogether in- 
supportable; Plaintiff further al- 
leges that there are no minor 
children now living who were 
|born of said union; Plaintiff fur- 
ther alleges that the following 
community property exists, to- 
wit: 1 house and lot at 300 Braes- 
wood, Austin, Texas; household 
furniture and furnishings; truck 
and trailer used in Plaintiff's em- 
ployment and which is not yet 
paid for and for all of which 
property plaintiff prays for order 
of court partitioning same; Plain- 
tiff further prays for such other 
and further relief as the Court 
shall deem proper to grant; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office and to which 
reference is here made; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR.., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at o*- 
fice in the City of Austin. this the 
18th day of November, 1959. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 


By GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 











Drive on Poll Tax 
Expands Support - 





AUSTIN | 
Nine members of the state | 
Democratic executive committee, | 


| 
two state senators, 12 representa-| 


tives, and 27 Democratic county 
chairmen have accepted member- 
ship on the honorary committee 
of the Committee to Abolish the| 
Poll Tax, Walter Hall of Dickin-| 
son and Mrs. Jean Lee of Austin 
have announced to the Observer 
The SDEC members and their 
senatorial districts are Mrs. Don-| 
ald Glover and Julian P. Greer, 
4th; Cecil J. Palmer and Mrs. J. E. 
Johnson, 17th: J. H. Shelton, 16th; 
Mrs. Ferris D. Bean, 3rd; Mrs 
R. L. Sherrod, 26th; John Wild- | 
enthal, 2ist; and Mrs. Bailey Col-! 
lins, 23rd 
The 
Gonzalez. San Antonio 


Sens. Henry 


legislators 


Willis, Fort Worth; Reps. Ted 
Springer, Amarillo; Bob Wheeler, 
Tilden; Ronald W. Bridges, Cor- 
pus Christi; J. C. Zbranek, Lib- 
erty: Roy Harrington, Port Ar- 
thur; Maud lIsaacks, El Paso 


Ant nin 
Antonio, 


Franklin Spears, San 
C. W. Pearcy. Temple; R. H. Cory 


Victoria: Don Gladden, Fort 
Worth: J. W uchanan, Dumas; 
and Robert C. Jackson, Jr. Cor- 


sicana. 


SAN ANTONIO 

Barr's attorney says she 

illegal war- 

spite of 
the 

with 


Candy 
searched on an 
convicted in 
that 


found 


was 
rant and 
sworn testimony mari- 


juana she was was 


not hers 





Poll Tax Issue 


Sir ment of a poll tax 


The pay 


in Texas will soon be 


as a voting requirement if the 
current petition campaign is a 
success. By now, some citizens in 


most of the counties have signed 
petitions asking for a referendum 
on amendment of the state con- 


Stitution 


The petitions are distributed by 
the statewide Committee to Abol- 
ish the Poll tax as a Requirement 
for Voting. Petitions may be ob- 


tained from the Committee's sec- 
retary, Mrs. Jean Lee, 3110 West 
Avenue, Austin. Walter Hall of 


chairman of the 
drive, which is supported by both 
U.S. senators, Speaker Rayburn, 
Mrs. R. D. Randolph, Byron Skel- 
ton, and others 


Dickinson is 


If the poll tax goes, many citi- 
zens will for the first time. 
Poll tax deputies who 
“sell” poll taxes know it is much 
easier to exemptions to 
oldsters and 21 year olds. In fact, 
to those workers in Texas who 
are not covered by any sort of 
minimum wage law, “democracy” 
at $1.50 a year is little better than 
no democracy. 


vote 


“sell” 


This does not mean that elimi- 
nation of the poll tax will result 
in any huge, quick influx of new 
voters, as the poverty-stricken 
will continue to be 
with more immediate needs. But 
the electorate will be widened. 


Any restriction on voting, 
cluding the poll tax, is undemo- 
cratic, and should be fought by 
liberals. 


Mrs. Bernice B. Carter, 7623 
Belgard Street, Houston 33, Texas. 
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and Doyle 


im- | 


| 


The county chairmen, and their 
counties: James D. Crow, Hemp- 





| 
hill; Frank Hardesty, Howard; T. | 


Trowbridge, 


| marijuana 


M. Brookshire, Kleberg; Robert E. | 
Potter; Goode S.} 
Wier, Jim Wells; R. C. Overstreet, | 
Houston; R. T. Craig, Hendetson; | 


Bill Sohl, Brewster; John E 
Wheeler, Wilson; Barry Scobee, 
Jeff Davis; Tom Webb, Taylor; | 


O. L. Kelley, Dickens; W. W. Sud-| 
Terrell; J. Paul Miller, 
Claude Wells, Hall; E 


duth 
Swisher; J 


P. Nowotny, Comal; C. R. John-| 
son, Galveston; D. L. Hickey,| 
Hardeman; Gaston H. Wilder, Jr., 
Jefferson; Paul W. Nye, Nueces; 
W. C. Boyd, Jr. Denton; Asa 
Willis, Dallam; Sanford Schmid, 
| Washington; Ocie Hunt, Nolan; 


Maverick; L. C 
and S. L. Field, 


Gus H. Krausse 
Looney Hidalgo; 


Culberson 


Petitions circulated 
by the committee to petition the 
legislature to submit to the voters 


i 


are being 


ynal amendment to 


a prere- 


a constitutl 


abolish the poll tax as 

juisite for voting 
Honorary Sens 

Johnson and Yarborough, Speaker 


Mrs. R. D. Randolph, 
and Byron Skelton 


cnairmen are 


Candy Barr's Case 


Fred Semaan told the Observer 
that the warrant with 
which searched Candy's; 


1 
legally 


police 


| apartment should have been signed 


by two witness; but it was signed 
He said he proposes 
to question the girl who swore the 
in the 
was not prosecuted by Dallas 


by only one 


case was hers 
but 


officials 


Semaan was suspicious because 
Candy had been watched for two 


weeks, and, as trial testimony 


| showed, her telephone was being 


| 


| 


| 
try to 


said that 30 minutes 
who claimed own- 


tapped. He 
after the girl 


ership of the marijuana called 
to ask her to keep it for her 
police arrived, searched, and 
found the stuff 


Police said they found a mari- 
juana cigarette on the floor. Tes- 


timony indicated Candy drew a 
bottle of marijuana from her 
bosom. A _ police detective had 


been living in an apartment down 
the hall from her for two weeks 
before her arrest 

The U. S. Supreme Court twice 
fused to review her 15-year sen- 
tence. Semaan says it was too 
severe if the conviction was just 
and aiso has doubt she was guilty 
He says two attorneys, Melvin 
Belli of San Francisco and Joe 
Tonnahill of Jasper, have vol- 
unteered their services because, 
watching the case, they came to 
believe his client was railroaded. 
He has invited Erle Stanley Gard- 
ner’s Court of Last Resort to take 
an interest 


The stripper arrived in San An- 
tonio from Los Angeles with a 
three-year-old girl identified as 
her daughter; surrendered her 
daughter to her step-mother; sur- 


{rendered herself to the sheriff; 


concerned | 


“innocent” | 
was held 


told reporters she is 
and was “railroaded”; 


| overnight in jail in San Antonio; 





bearing a New Testament in her 
purse, smiling sadly, and quipping, 
“I always wanted a brick house all | 
my own and it looks like I am 
going to have one,” entered the 
brick administration building at | 
Huntsville state prison; was trans- | 
ported thence to Goree prison farm | 


| for women to begin, at the age of | 


December 11, 1959 | 24, her 15-year term. 


Labor Backs Schwartz 


Galveston area labor— 
COPE representatives or des- 
ignated officers from all the lo- 
cals in the senatorial district of 
retiring Sen. Jimmy Phillips—met 
and decided to back ex-Rep. Babe 
Schwartz for the Senate in the 
Jan. 9 election. State AFL-CIO 
legislative director Sherman 
Miles presided but did not make 
any recommendations. Some senti- 
ment for Maco Stewart, and strong 
sentiment for Rep. Pete LaVelle 
from Texas City, yielded to the 
tide for Schwartz. The prevailing 
reasoning included the point that 
Schwartz ran against Phillips 
when he was an entrenched in- 
cumbent and that the problem, in 
a sudden death race, was to sup- 
port the one among the more lib- 
eral candidates who had the best 
chance of winning. LaValle has 





withdrawn, the Observer under- 
stands This leaves Schwartz, 
Stewart, Reps. Jerome Jones and | 


Sam Bass, and G. C. Jackson and} 
Ullman Kilgore in the race. 
\ The state Young Denese’ | 
executive committee sceept- i 
ed Stewart's resignation as presi- | 
dent and installed Rep. Bill Kil-| 
garlin, Houston, in his place. 
\~ Young Demograts sponsored | 
an appreciation dinner for 


Sen. Henry Gonzalez in Austin 
last Saturday night. About 200| 
attended 

Horace Busby writes in| 


Texas Businessman that Jack 
Cox “is likely to run for gover- 
nor, not for Senate against John- 
son as press speculation suggest- 
ed.” Sam Kinch, in the Star-Tele- 
gram, says Cox has “ready-made | 
cores of support” for either race. 
“There are quite a few who are 
anti-Johnson, and more who 
think” Johnson is the only Demo- 
crat who could beat Nixon, “some- | 
thing they don’t relish,” poet 





wrote. Cox would fare “almost as 
well” against Daniel, Kinch added. 
Pod Atty. Gen. Will rennqend, 

press releases are slicked up 
as a result of his hiring Bill Car- | 
ter, former INS chief in Austin. 
One refers to “grateful and infor- | 
mative’ letters Wilson gets for} 
his loan shark crusade. No longer | 
is Wilson content to mail out! 
copies of his office’s legal deci-| 
sions; now there are short releases 
summarizing the gist of the more 
important ones. 





Pod Dan Walton, Houston DA., 
announced he will run for 
attorney general if Wilson does 
not seek re-election. Tom Reav- 
ley, Austin lawyer, has made the 
announcement. 





same 


auspices of the Dallas Council on 
World Affairs and the Press Club 
of Dallas. He can expect a chilly 


Republican National Federation, 


| percent depletion allowance, 


Nelson Rockefeller will 
speak in Dallas Dec. 17 under 


reception from pro-Nixon Dallas 
Republicans . . . Mrs. Judy Fer- 
nald, co-chairman of the Young 


said in Dallas that Bruce Alger 
would be a good logical choice for 
vice president . Congressman 
Alger told the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers in New York they 
ought to encourage young execu- 
tives to go into politics .. . Wm. 
H. Baumer, executive of Johnson 





Political Intelligence 





& Johnson of New Jersey, told 
the Dallas chapter of Texas Manu- | 
facturers’ Assn. on this same 
theme: “Labor unions have been 
able to tell the working man what 
his self-interest is in politics . 
businessmen can also _ identify 
their self-interest.” 





Sen. Ralph _ Yarborough, | 

speaking to 250 at an ap-| 
preciation dinner in Baytown, | 
advocated a permanent curb on| 
oil imports, retention of the 27.5 | 
his | 
Is-| 
} 


cold war GI bill, and Padre 
land national seashore area. Yar- 
borough's speeches this fall have | 
heavily stressed the latter two sub- | 
jects. He is working on the theory | 
that Texas must support | 
them if they are to become reali- | 


voters 


ties. 

Fd The oil depletion allowance 
is no longer a sieeper issue 

but is an open-throttle cause of 

U. S. liberals. Its political pot- 

ency was implicit in Life Maga- 


| zine’s recent picturing of the oil 


well derricks in Kilgore as “sym- | 
bol of loophole.” 
i“ Columnist Doris Fleeson 
says Sam Rayburn “has told 
intimates” he does not want to | 
preside over the Los Angeles con- | 
vention in 1960. 
to Cullum Greene, Star-Tele- | 
gram political writer, specu- | 
lates that Sen. Johnson may “deal” | 
with liberals and labor by sup- | 
porting Mrs. Randolph for re-elec- 





tion as committeewoman, giving 
labor and liberals “their just 
share” of delegates to Los An- 
geles. Johnson, says Greene, | 


“could not afford to walk across 
fallen labor and liberals into the 
national convention with a feel- 
ing of going very far.” 

Fd New _ Republic reported: 





the Democratic Advisory Council 
Senator Byrd denounced it as 
‘ill-advised.’ Lyndon Johnson and 
Sam Rayburn wouldn't join. But 
Senators Humphrey and Kefauver 
did join and, last week, so did 
Senators Kennedy and Syming- 
ton. More than ever it is the 
party’s national voice as against 
the conservative congressional 
voice.” 


Fd Allen Duckworth in the Dal- 

las News reported that “Tex- 
ans for America”—headed by J. 
Evetts Haley, Canyon, and Giles 
Miller, Dallas, with Dan Smoot 
also participating—has been organ- 
izing letter-writing campaigns to 
newspapers against Johnson for 
president and a special session 
for teachers. 


Dalton Wood, editor of the 

Shallowater Star, said, “I'd 
like to see a Texan as president, 
but for the sake of the nation, I 
hope it's not Johnson. If the Dem- 
ocrats run Johnson and the Re- 
publicans run Nixon, it'll give the 
voters a choice like choosing be- 
tween Death and Pestilence.” 


od The Wall Street Journal, in 

an article last month by Dan- 
iel Burnham, quotes Mrs. R. D. 
Randolph, national committee- 
woman, that in past conventions 
liberals have had to complain bit- 
terly because their people did not 
get seated, whereas this year, “If 
we don’t get our people seated we 
could contest the Johnson delega- 
tion all the way to Los Angeles. 


With all the trouble Northern lib- 


erals are giving Senator Johnson, 
would it look if the liberal 
faction in Southern Texas con- 
tested his right to be a favorite 
son?” For his own part, Burnham 
concluded that Johnson's side 
away from the U.S. Senate is “a 


how 


ae 
| bit corny, is sugary paternal, of- 


ten tritely patriotic,” and that he 
is “a long way from exciting any 
national enthusiasm.” 


Ex-Mayor Roy Hofheinz of 

Houston has declined re- 
ported liberal inquiries about a 
possible candidacy for governor, 
saying he won't run if Gov. Price 
Daniel does. Meanwhile, Walter 
Hall, the Dickinson’ banker, is 
convincingly insisting he will not 
run. 


Bill Brammer, member of 

Lyndon Johnson's staff and 
before that associate editor of the 
Observer, has resigned his job 
with Johnson and taken a writing 
job in New York City. 





“When Paul Butler created 








































Whenever there was 
done in Texas between 


ate of Princeton, arri 
doches in December, 


Jacinto, 


Court, took part in 
against the Indians on 


State of Texas becam 
Confederate States of 
Green was again ready 


Mexico campaign and 


MN 


Thomas Green was usually in the thick 
of it. And of fighting there was plenty. 
21-year-old Green, a lawyer and gradu- 


time to join the Voluntary Auxiliary 
Corps of the Texas Army. After San 
in the Republic of Texas, he 
represented Fayette County in the 4th 
Congress, became Clerk of the Supreme 


rado River and, as Captain, raised and 
led a company of volunteers in the 
Mexican War of 1846-47. 


right to live as he chose. In the New 


of Galveston, Green — then a Colonel 
—proved his extraordinary mili 
leadership. Transferred to Louisiana, 
he was an important factor in the 
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GENERAL TOM GREEN 


Defender of Liberty Through Three Wars 


crucial battle of Mansfield and Pleasant 
Hill. As history records him, it seems 
as if Tom Green knew he must crow 


fighting to be 
1835 and 1864, 


a lifetime of adv 


ved at Nacog- 
1835 — just in 


April 12, 1864. 


want to live. 

freedom-minded _ 
Belongs” and thi 
States Brewers 
stantly, in 


an expedition 
the upper Colo- 


When the 
e a part of the 
America, Tom 
to champion the 
at the recapture 


military 


206 VFW Building, Austin, Texas 


devotion to the cause of freedom into 
a few short years. He held the well- 
earned rank of Brigadier General when 
he was killed on the Red River, 


Today Texans still demand and get 
their right to choose the way 


Foundation works con- 
conjunction with brewers, 
wholesalers and retailers, to assure the 
sale of beer and ale 
orderly conditions. 
strict law enforcement serves 
interest of Texans, the Foundation 
stresses close cooperation with 
Armed Forces, law enforcement and 
governing officials in its continuing 
Self-Regulation program. 
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